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SECTIONAL  PROBLEMS  IN  GEORGIA  DURING 
THE  FORMATIVE  PERIOD,  1776-1798 

By  Lucien  E.  Roberts 

Sectionalism  had  its  birth  in  Georgia  soon  after  the 
planting  of  the  colony  in  1733.  As  soon  as  the  settlers 
had  won  their  victory  for  the  admittance  of  slaves  into 
the  colony,  and  “the  lowlands  were  laid  out  into  plant¬ 
ations  tilled  by  slaves,"  a  system  was  begun  that 
gradually  pushed  the  yeoman  back  from  the  tidewater 
toward  the  piedmont,  and  tended  to  give  a  sectional 
flavor  to  the  economic  and  political  life  of  Georgia 
that  lasted  several  decades  after  the  winning  of  inde- 
pendence.^ 

The  economic  aspects  of  Georgia  sectionalism  are 
based  on  the  geographical,  topographical,  and  geologi¬ 
cal  characteristics  of  the  land.  The  three  main  divisions 
of  Georgia  in  respect  to  soil  and  climate  were  the  tide¬ 
water  along  the  coast,  the  pine  barrens  just  beyond, 
and  the  piedmont  extending  into  the  wilderness  above 
the  fall  line.  To  be  more  accurate  and  definite,  the 
sea  island  and  coast  counties  were  tidewater,  the 
f  middle  counties  were  pine  barren,  and  the  up  counties 

were  piedmont.^ 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  plantation  system  was 
well  under  way  in  the  lowlands  of  the  tidewater.  Rice 
and  indigo  had  become  profitable  staple  crops.  Many 
plantation  owners  moved  into  the  more  fertile  lands 
of  the  pine  barrens  but  as  a  rule  these  lands  were  taken 

1.  Charles  A.  and  Mary  R.  Beard,  The  Rita  of  Amerieon  Civilixation  (New 
York.  1980),  79. 

2.  R.  M.  Harper,  “Agriculture  in  Upper  Georgia,”  in  Gaorgia  Htttorieal 
Qturterly,  VI.  8-12. 
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by  the  yeoman,  ambitious  to  keep  his  independence,  or 
the  “ne’er  do  well”  seeking  an  existence  with  tiie  least 
possible  effort.  Practically  none  of  the  piney  woods, 
except  the  bottoms,  was  suitable  for  rice  and  indigo. 
As  a  result  the  back  country  people  found  very  little 
opportunity  to  improve.  The  country  above  Augusta  in 
the  piedmont  region  was  ceded  to  Georgia  by  the 
Indians  in  1773.  There  were  scarcely  any  settlements 
in  this  region  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
The  land  in  the  piedmont  was  hickory  and  oak  bearing 
and  of  a  type  very  suitable  for  the  production  of 
tobacco,  com,  fruits,  and  cotton. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a  mi¬ 
gration  in  progress  into  the  piedmont  country  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  By  the  year  1777,  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  had  come  to  incorporate  the  section 
into  Wilkes  County  as  one  of  the  original  counties  of 
the  state.* 

In  the  struggle  for  independence,  it  is  hard  to  draw 
a  line  between  the  Whig  and  Tory  sections  of  Georgia. 
King  George  III  had  his  friends  throughout  the  state. 
Perhaps  they  were  less  to  be  found  among  the  Midway 
people  on  the  coast  in  Liberty  County,  and  among  the 
hardy  Virginians  and  Carolinians  of  the  newly  popu¬ 
lated  piedmont.  Anthony  Stokes,  a  royalist,  wrote  of 
the  back  country  Georgians  in  1783  as  follows:  “The 
Southern  colonies  are  overrun  with  a  swarm  of  men 
from  the  western  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
distinguished  by  the  name  ‘crackers.’  Many  descended 
from  convicts  that  were  transported  from  Great  Britain 
to  Virginia  at  different  times,  and  inherit  so  much 
profligacy  from  their  ancestors  that  they  are  the  most 
abandoned  set  of  men  on  earth,  few  of  them  having 
the  least  sense  of  religion.  When  these  people  are 
routed  from  the  other  provinces  they  fly  to  Georgia 
where  the  winters  are  mild,  and  the  man  who  has  a 

8.  Walter  McElreath,  A  Treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  (Atlanta, 
1912),  281. 
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rifle,  ammunition,  and  blanket  can  subsist  in  that 
vagrant  way  which  the  Indian  pursue.”^ 

The  above  characterization  of  the  up-country  Vir¬ 
ginian  and  Carolinian  in  Georgia,  by  a  staunch  Loyalist 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  these  newcomers  were 
not  supporters  of  the  crown.  Even  the  Council  of  State 
in  August,  1783,  showed  its  fear  of  the  new  immigrants 
by  passing  an  ordinance  requiring  the  magistrates  to 
examine  immigrants  coming  into  the  state.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  Council  passing  this  law  were  members  from 
tidewater  and  the  middle  country.® 

TFrom  1781-1785,  Georgia  passed  liberal  headlight 
laws  an^  did  all  possible  to  encourage  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation.  As  a  result,  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  many 
soldiers  from  other  states  made  requisitions  for  land 
in  Georgia.  For  example.  General  George  Mathews  of 
the  Virginia  line  was  so  impressed  with  the  suitability 
of  the  land  for  thd  growth  of  tobacco  that  he  secured 
land  grants  for  a  whole  settlement  of  his  Virginia 
friends.®  During  this  period  there  was  rapid  settlement 
of  Wilkes  County.  The  Legislative  Act  of  1780  es¬ 
pecially  aided  in  this  rapid  settlement.’^ 

The  center  of  population  in  Georgia  changed,  in  the 
period  from  1780  to  1790,  from  tidewater  to  up- 
country.  This  rapid  shift  of  population  gave  a  new 
political  and  social  complexion  to  the  state.  Chief 
Justice  George  Walton  predicted  the  results  of  this 
change  in  population  center  in  a  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  of  Liberty  County  in  1784 -as.  follows:  “The  late 
amazing  augmentation  in  the  number  of  our  inhabitants 
in  the  Western  district  will  soon  give  a  new  feature  to 
our  political  affairs.’’® 

4.  Anthony  Stokes,  “From  a  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  British  Colonies," 
in  Society  (Cleveland,  O.,  1910), 

6.  Revolutionary  Reeorde  of  Georgia,  II,  686. 

8.  L.  L.  Knight,  Georgia  and  Georgians  (New  York.  1917),  I,  1060. 

7.  Revolutionary  Reeorde  of  Georgia,  II,  787. 

8.  C.  C.  Jones,  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Delegates  from  Georgia  to  the 
Continental  Congress  (Boston,  1891),  188-189. 
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The  first  Constitution  of  Georgia  in  1777  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  eight  counties,  five  in  the  coast  district,  two 
in  the  middle  country  between  Augusta  and  Savannah, 
and  one  in  upper  Georgia  on  Broad  and  Little  rivers. 
As  a  result  of  this  Constitution,  the  center  of  represen¬ 
tation  was  in  the  coast  country.®  By  the  year  1783, 
the  up-country  had  begun  to  win  concessions  and  was 
given  serious  consideration  in  the  affairs  of  government. 

In  1783,  it  was  provided  by  law  that  the  executive 
department  sit  three  months  out  of  the  year  in  Augusta. 
On  that  point  Stevens  says  in  his  history  of  this  period ; 
“Great  complaint  having  been  made  at  th^  distance 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  the  settlers  of  the  back 
country,  and  the  ceded  lands;  by  which  long,  expen¬ 
sive,  and  dangerous  journeys  were  required,  to  transact 
business  .  .  .  the  Council  resolved  in  May,  1783,  ‘to 
afford  such  relief  as  is  consistent  with  their  duty,  and 
the  powers  given  them  by  the  Constitution;  unan¬ 
imously  adjourned  on  Tuesday,  14th  of  June,  to  meet 
in  the  town  of  Augusta,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month ; 
and  that  from  and  after  the  said  28th  of  June  next, 
the  executive  powers  of  Georgia  will  be  exercised  in 
the  town  of  Augusta  for  the  term  of  three  months’.”^® 
In  less  than  a  year  after  the  passage  of  the  three 
months  act  there  is  evidence  that  a  permanent  change 
had  been  decided  on  by  the  legislature.  In  a  record  of 
Council,  February  20,  1784,  the  following  resolution 
is  found :  “The  Board  wish  to  intimate  that  it  will  be 
requisite  to  provide  money  to  defray  the  expense  of 
carrying  up  the  public  papers.”^^  Thus  it  seems  that 
the  moving  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Savannah 
to  Augusta  had  been  determined  on  in  1784.  The  con¬ 
tinued  increase  of  the  issuing  of  land  grants  had  by 

*r  ‘ 

9.  Walter  McElreath,  TreatUe  on  Georgia  Conetitution, 

VIO.  W.  B.  Stevens,  Hietory  of  Georgia  (Philadelphia,  1869)',  U,  842,  848,  866. 
11.  ReveltUiotiary  Records  of  Georgia,  II,  698. 
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this  time  caused  the  moving  of  the  seat  of  government 
from  Savannah  to  become  more  than  merely  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient. 

In  1786,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Georgia  and  the  County  of  Chatham  concern¬ 
ing  the  custody  of  the  state  records.  The  Secretary 
of  State  directed  the  removal  of  the  records  to  the  seat 
of  Government.  The  people  of  Chatham,  on  the  other 
hand,  contended  that  the  records  belonged  to  them, 
since  most  of  the  contents  of  the  records  concerned 
transactions  in  the  coast  country  from  the  founding  of 
the  colony  in  1733.^*  Bitter  feelings  were  displayed  on 
both  sides.  A  letter  from  Isaac  Briggs  at  Savannah  to 
a  friend,  outside  the  state  at  about  the  time  of  the 
dispute  concerning  the  moving  of  the  records,  gave  a 
summary  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  question. 
Briggs  wrote  as  follows  on  the  dispute :  “With  us,  the 
point  disputed  at  present  is,  where  the  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  ?  It  has  hitherto  been  at  Savannah  but 
that  being  at  one  corner  of  the  state  and  the  place  most 
thickly  settled  being  at  the  distance  of  near  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  Savannah,  the  upper  County  people 
as  they  are  called,  having  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
Assembly  have  decreed  that  the  seat  of  Government 
shall  be  at  Galphinton  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Savannah,  and  the  lower  County  people  are  displeased 
at  having  the  seat  of  Government  removed  from  the 
place  where  it  has  always  been  held.  The  U.  C.  people 
say  that  the  L.  C.  people  want  to  have  everything  as 
they  please  in  despite  of  reason  or  the  interest  and  the 
L.  C.  people  say  that  the  U.  C.  people  want  to  have 
everything  as  they  please  without  paying  taxes  for  the 
support  of  Government.  The  U.  C.  have  sent  for  the 
records  in  the  secretary’s  office  from  Savannah  and  the 
L.  C.  people  will  not  let  them  go,  at  least  not  those  for 

12.  Steven*,  Hittom  of  Goorgia,  n.  268.^70. 
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Chatham  County,  where  the  secretary’s  office  has 
hitherto  been  held,  and  I  suppose  they  will  get  to 
squabble  about  it  before  long.”** 

In  the  course  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  custody 
of  the  public  records  of  Chatham  County,  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  Assistant  Justices  of  Georgia,  and  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Chatham  County  were  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  executive  department  of  the  State,  com¬ 
posed  of  governor  and  council.**  An  order  was  passed 
in  Council  at  Augusta,  March  17,  1786,  condemning 
the  stand  of  the  Justices  from  the  low  country  in  the 
dispute.  The  Order  was  as  follows: 

“When  the  events  of  human  affairs  are  progressing 
to  anarchy,  and  the  leading  principles  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  are  infringed  upon,  the  law  and  ordinances  vio¬ 
lated,  and  when  the  conductors  of  the  opposition  to 
the  known  order  of  government  are  chiefly  persons 
whose  peculiar  situation  render  the  guardianship  of 
the  laws  the  object  of  their  care,  the  crime  is  peculiarly 
aggravated. 

“The  violators  of  public  duty  with  respect  to  office 
as  well  as  that  of  good  faith  in  the  citizen,  are  objects 
of  such  magnitude  as  become  truly  interesting  to  the 
dignity  and  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth. 

“The  Board,  from  the  urgent  necessity  occasioned 
by  such  unwarrantable  proceedings,  and  in  order 
therefore  that  the  fountain  of  justice  may  run  pure, 
and  the  laws  and  ordinances  may  be  fully  executed  in 
the  County  of  Chatham,  have  and  do  solemnly  and 
unanimously  resolve  as  follows: 

“That  John  Houstoun,  Esquire,  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Chief  Justice  be,  and  is  hereby  suspended  from 
exercising  the  duties  of  the  aforesaid  office. 

“Joseph  Clay,  William  O’Bryen  and  William  Gibbons 
from  assistant  Justices. 

18.  Isaac  Bri^KS  to  Joseph  Thomas,  (date  missing),  in  Georgia  Hittorieal 
QuarteHy,  XII.  177-179. 

14.  Stevens,  Hietory  of  Georgia,  II,  870. 
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“William  Stephens,  Richard  Wylly,  Peter  Deveaux, 
Samuel  Stirk  and  James  Jackson  suspended  from  Jus¬ 
tices  of  Peace.”“ 

On  April  20,  1786,  the  Gazette  of  Savannah  said  in  an 
editorial : 

“We  learn  from  Sunbury  that  on  account  of  the  non- 
attendance  of  the  Chief  Justice  which  prevented  the 
formation  of  a  court  in  the  county  of  Liberty,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  county,  after  a  convention  of  them 
at  the  Court  House  on  the  business  of  the  term,  were 
obliged  to  depart  to  their  respective  homes,  which 
melancholy  reflections  strongly  impressed  on  their 
minds  of  the  fatal  consequence  which  must  necessarily 
ensue  to  society  from  the  abandonment  of  it  by  the 
Judicial  Power:  a  most  alarming  effect  flowing  from 
still  more  alarming  cause — ^the  interference  of  the 
Executive  with  the  Judiciary  Department  of  Govem- 
ment.”** 

In  the  meantime  James  Pearre  had  been  sent  by  the 
Executive  Department  to  secure  and  deliver  the  state 
records  to  Augusta.  At  this  demand,  Seth  John  Cuth- 
bert,  the  Treasurer,  refused  to  send  the  documents  in 
his  care  by  Pearre.  On  the  other  hand  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Auditor  delivered  to  Pearre  a  number 
of  packages  containing  books  and  papers  from  their 
respective  offices.^’  Thus  with  much  feeling  and  bicker¬ 
ing  on  both  sides,  the  capitol  was  permanently  moved 
from  the  tidewater. 

In  1789,  the  new  Federal  Constitution  went  into 
effect.  In  order  to  organize  the  government  of  Georgia 
in  complete  accordance  with  its  provisions,  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  met  and  drew  up  a  new  constitution. 
The  Constitution  of  1789  for  Georgia  provided  repre¬ 
sentation  for  eleven  counties.  Washington  County  in 
the  middle  country,  and  Greene  and  Franklin  counties 

16.  Gtorgia  HMorieal  Quarterly,  II,  207-208. 

16.  Ibid.,  212. 

17.  Ibid.,  204-205. 
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in  the  up-country  were  the  three  new  counties  pro¬ 
vided  for.  In  this  Convention  it  seems  that  the  tide¬ 
water  group  carried  the  day.  The  following  figures  will 
show  the  great  advantage  given  to  the  men  of  property 
along  the  coast 


Tidewater 

Middle 

Country 

Up- 

Country 

Whole  population  . . 

21,536 

25,336 

37,946 

White  population  . . . 

9,025 

17,384 

29,145 

Slave  population  . 

12,511 

7,952 

8,801 

Federal  numhera  . . . 

16,531 

22,155 

33,426 

Representatives  in  State  Assembly 

13 

12 

9 

State  senators . . . 

5 

3 

3 

From  the  above  figures  it  appears  that  the  middle 
and  up-country  counties  combined  had  five  times  as 
many  in  white  population  and  had  one  and  one-fourth 
times  as  many  slaves  as  tidewater,  and  yet  they  had 
only  one  and  one-half  times  as  many  representatives 
in  the  legislative  branches  of  the  government.  The 
tidewater  people  had  five  members  in  the  state  senate 
against  six  members  for  the  other  sections  combined. 
In  this  one  respect  the  counties  touching  the  coast  had 
a  practical  veto  over  the  will  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  state.  Thus  in  the  terms 
of  this  Constitution  can  be  seen  the  determination  of 
the  coastal  counties  to  dominate,  though  numbers  were 
mounting  against  them. 

In  the  Constitution  of  1789,  the  provision  for  the 
election  of  the  governor  shows  the  advantage  gained 
in  that  branch  for  the  territorial  and  property  group 
in  tidewater  over  the  group  in  the  up-country  repre¬ 
senting  the  masses.  The  governor  was  to  be  chosen  by 
the  legislature  as  follows :  the  house  of  representatives 

18.  Walter  McElreath,  Treatiae  on  the  Constitution  of  Georgia.  88-89 :  Stevens, 
History  of  Georgia.  II,  890:  NSes  Weekly  Register.  I,  809-810.  “Under  this 
system  of  representation  the  eight  lower  counties,  with  a  population  of  26,609 
whites  and  20,468  slaves,  were  given  eight  senators  and  twenty-five  repre¬ 
sentatives,  while  the  three  up  country  counties,  with  a  white  population  of 
29,146  and  8,801  slaves,  had  only  three  senators  and  nine  representatives.” 
F.  M.  Green,  ConstittUional  Development  of  the  Sooth  Atlantie  States. 
1778-1980  (Chapel  HUI,  1980),  180. 
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voted  by  ballot  for  three  persons  as  governor  and  pre¬ 
sented  their  names  with  the  vote  cast  by  each  to  the 
senate.  The  senate  then  chose  one  of  the  three  persons 
by  majority  vote  for  governor.  This  was  decidedly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  tidewater  which  had  a  high  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  senate.^* 

The  qualifications  for  the  governor’s  office  were 
raised  in  the  1789  Constitution.  He  was  required  to 
“have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  twelve  years, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  this  state  six  years, ”20  and  to  have 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  other  property  to  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  pounds.  These  qualifications 
indicate  that  the  up-country  newcomer,  without  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  lands,  slaves,  and  a  six  years 
residence,  could  not  become  chief  executive.^^  If  such 
a  provision  had  been  in  force  during  the  previous  dec¬ 
ade,  lat  least  one  of  the  governors  would  not  have 
been  able  to  qualify.  This  provision  was  a  strong 
bulwark  in  the  following  decade  for  keeping  specu¬ 
lators,  transients,  and  adventurers  from  other  states 
out  of  the  governor’s  chair. 

The  Constitution  of  1789  contained  an  article  pro¬ 
viding  that  in  the  general  election  of  1794  delegates 
should  be  elected  to  meet  in  convention  to  consider 
alterations  that  might  be  needed  in  the  Constitution. 
If  two-thirds  of  the  convention  voted  to  make  changes 
or  amendments  to  the  constitution,  they  might  be  pro¬ 
posed  and  adopted  by  a  majority  vote.22  In  accordance 
with  the  article,  an  election  was  held  in  1794.22  The 
Convention  met  in  Louisville,  May,  1795.2< 

The  Convention  of  1795  met  amid  the  disorder  and 
excitement  of  the  Yazoo  question.  Therefore,  it  did 

19.  Walter  McElreath,  Trtatite  <m  th»  Conttitution  of  Georgia,  242-248. 

20.  F.  M.  Green.  Conetitational  Development  of  the  South  AUantie  Statee, 

irre-iaeo,  pp.  iso-isi. 

21.  nid.,  129-181. 

22.  Robert  and  George  WatUna,  Digeet  of  Georgia  Lave  to  1798  (Philadelphia, 
1800).  26-29. 

28.  F.  M.  Green,  Coneiitutional  DevMopment  of  the  South  AUantie  Statee, 
1778-1880,  pp.  180-181. 

24.  Ibid.,  181. 
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not  undertake  a  far  reaching  program  of  changes.  The 
chief  issue  before  the  Convention  was  the  question  of 
a  basis  for  representation.  The  body  debated  that 
question  almost  all  the  two  weeks  it  was  in  session. 
The  report  of  a  committee,  which  declared  that  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  was  urgent  and  necessary, 
was  adopted  by  the  vote  of  48  to  5.  A  proposal  to 
abolish  the  bicameral  system  of  representation  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  unicameral  system  failed  to  pass  by 
the  vote  of  44  to  11.  A  proposal  to  base  representation 
in  the  senate  on  population,  with  each  county  having 
at  least  one  senator,  was  defeated  32  to  22.^^  A  pro¬ 
posal  to  apportion  representation  on  the  basis  of  a 
census,  to  be  regularly  taken,  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  27.2«  A  fight  was  made  then  to  divide  the  state 
into  two  districts,  an  upper  with  28  representatives, 
and  a  lower  with  24,  the  representation  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  districts  to  be  determined  by  the  population  of  the 
counties  within  each.*’  Finally,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  26 
it  was  decided  to  apportion  representatives  to  the 
counties  without  the  consideration  of  population.  In 
this  apportionment  the  lower  counties  got  25  represen¬ 
tatives  and  the  up-country  got  26.*® 

The  Convention  adopted  eight  amendments.  Some 
of  the  more  important  ones,  besides  the  one  on  reap¬ 
portionment,  were  that  ( 1 )  senators  were  to  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  one  year  instead  of  for  three  years,  (2) 
all  elections  by  the  legislature  were  to  be  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  two  houses,  (3)  the  capital  was  moved 
to  Louisville  in  the  middle  country  and  away  from 
either  Savannah  or  Augusta,  (4)  all  powers  not  dele¬ 
gated  by  the  constitution  were  to  remain  in  the  people, 
and  (5)  provision  was  made  for  delegates  to  be  chosen 

26.  F.  M.  Green,  ConetitMtionol  Dmtdopmmtt  of  tke  SojUh  Atlantic  Statm, 
me-UtO,  p.  181. 

26.  Ibid.,  182. 

27.  Ibid. 

28.  Walter  McElreath,  A  Trtatiie  on  tA«  Gtorgia  Conctitntion,  248-260 ;  W.  B. 
Sterens,  HUtory  of  Georgia.  II,  406-407. 
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in  1797  to  consider  further  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion.“  The  trend  of  the  amendments  shows  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  tendency  toward  an  increase  of  democracy.  The  1 

shortening  of  the  term  of  the  state  senators  was  doubt-  ^ 

less  the  result  of  the  memory  of  the  Yazoo  Act  which 
impressed  on  the  people  the  need  of  an  effective  instru¬ 
ment  of  control.  The  amendment  providing  for  elec¬ 
tions  by  joint  ballot  seems  to  be  another  stroke  to¬ 
ward  weakening  the  senate  and  thus  cutting  into  the 
fortifications  of  the  low  country  group  whose  strong¬ 
hold  was  territorial  and  not  popular  representation. 

The  act  of  the  assembly  of  1786  locating  the  capital 
at  a  place  to  be  called  Louisville,  which  was  not  to  be 
over  twenty  miles  from  Galphin’s  old  town,*®  was  put 
into  the  Constitution  nine  years  later.  This  move  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  a  law  nine  years 
earlier.  The  location  of  the  capital  in  Jefferson  County 
was  an  attempt  to  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  state, 
and  both  Augusta  and  Savannah  the  chief  contenders 
were  treated  equally. 

The  increasing  democratic  spirit  of  the  up-country 
is  in  evidence  by  the  fact  that  forty-three  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  convention  from  the  upper 
counties  asking  for  a  freer  sale  of  public  lands  and  a 
more  democratic  mode  of  appointing  justices  of  the 
peace.*^ 

The  provision  of  the  Convention  of  1795  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  delegates  in  1797  to  meet  in  convention  for  the 
consideration  of  further  changes  in  the  Constitution 
was  duly  carried  out.  The  Convention  met  in  Louisville, 

May  8,  1798,  and  elected  Jared  Irwin,  president.**  The 

29.  Bobert  and  George  Watkins,  Digett  of  Georgia  Laioe  to  1798,  26-80;  F.  M. 

Green,  Conetitutional  Development  of  the  South  Atlantie  Statee,  1778-1880, 
p.  132. 

SO.  Robert  and  George  Watkins,  Digeet  of  Georgia  Laws  to  1788,  820. 

81.  F.  M.  Green,  Conetitutional  DevAopment  in  the  South  Atlantie  Statee, 

1778-1880,  p.  182. 

32.  /bid.  188. 
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chief  questions  confronting  this  body  were  reapportion¬ 
ment  of  representation,  better  adjustment  of  the  three 
branches  of  government,  and  a  better  security  of  in¬ 
dividual  rights.*® 

Robert  Watkins  of  the  up-country  expressed  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  the  representation  at  the  convention 
as  follows:  “a  just  and  equal  representation  is  in¬ 
separable  from  the  idea  of  a  free  government,  and  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  no  people  can  be  secured  with¬ 
out  a  due  apportionment  of  such  representation.”*^ 

The  changes  wrought  by  the  Constitution  of  1798  in 
the  government  of  Georgia  were,  as  a  whole,  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  over  the  previous  ones.  In  the 
matter  of  representation  there  was  to  be  a  senate 
elected  annually  and  composed  of  one  member  from 
each  county.  The  house  of  representatives  was  to 
contain  members  chosen  from  the  counties  according 
to  the  principle  of  Federal  numbers.  Reapportionment 
was  provided  for  every  seven  years;  and,  for  which 
purpose,  a  census  was  to  be  taken  every  seven  years. 
According  to  this  provision  each  county  containing 
3,000  population  was  entitled  to  two  representatives, 
each  county  containing  7,000  was  entitled  to  three 
representatives,  and  those  containing  12,000  were  to 
have  four  representatives.  Each  county  should  have  at 
least  one  representative  and  no  county  should  have 
more  than  four.**  This  method  of  apportionment  was 
to  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  up-country.  The 
up-country  counties  received  thirty-one  representatives 
alone,  while  the  tidewater  and  the  middle  counties 
combined  received  only  twenty-seven  representatives.*® 
In  the  election  of  senators  the  lower  counties  gained  a 
very  slight,  but  temporary,  advantage.*’ 

88.  F.  M.  Green,  Conttitutional  Dev€U>pm«nt  in  tin  South  Atlantic  Statea, 
1778-lttO.  p.  132. 

84.  Georgia  Gazette,  March  16,  1798. 

86.  Walter  McElreath,  A  Treatiee  on  the  ConetittUion  of  Georgia,  260.264. 

86.  Ibid.,  262. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  decade,  1790-1800,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  tidewater  was  able  to  get  more  than 
an  even  break  in  the  creation  of  new  counties.  For 
instance  in  the  year  1793,  seven  new  counties  were 
created  and  the  low  country  received  four  of  this  num¬ 
ber.  However,  by  1796,  when  their  advantage  had  been 
reduced  by  the  Convention  of  1795,  the  up-country 
received  two  of  the  new  counties  created,  one  county, 
Jefferson  was  created  in  the  middle  country,  and  one 
was  in  the  low  country.*®  From  1796-1800,  all  the 
counties  created  were  in  the  up-country.*® 

In  the  temporary  apportionment  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1798,  the  five  low  counties,  created  from 
1790-1796,  received  eight  representatives  in  the  lower 
house  and  five  representatives  in  the  senate.  The  seven 
new  up-country  counties  received  nineteen  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  lower  house,  and  seven  in  the  senate.  The 
following  table,  based  on  the  federal  census  of  1800, 
and  on  the  Constitution  of  1798,  will  indicate  the  merits 
of  such  an  apportionment  of  representation  in  these 
new  counties.^® 


County 

White 

Population 

Colored 

Population 

Representatives 
Total  Lower  House 

Repreeentatlves 
Upper  House 

Lincoln 

3,326 

1,433 

4,766 

2 

1 

Oglethorpe 

6,686 

3,089 

9,780 

3 

1 

Jackson 

6,328 

1,400 

7,736 

2 

1 

Jefferson 

4,008 

1,642 

5,684 

3 

1 

Warren 

6,252 

2,058 

3,329 

3 

1 

McIntosh 

721 

1,819 

2,660 

2 

1 

Montgomery  2,742 

435 

3,180 

2 

1 

Elbert 

7,255 

2,816 

10,094 

3 

1 

Bulloch  a 

1,629 

269 

1,913 

1 

1 

Scriyens- 

2,253 

2,253 

3,019 

2 

1 

Bryan*' 

528 

528 

2,836 

1 

1 

Columbia 

5,321 

5,321 

8,345 

3 

1 

88.  Clark  Howell,  Hiitory  of  Georgia  (Atlanta.  1926),  I,  447. 

89.  NUee  Weekly  Regieter,  I,  808-809. 

40.  Ibid.,  809 ;  Walter  McElreath,  A  Treatiee  on  the  Conetitution  of  Georgia,  262. 
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These  figures  show  that  the  low  country  counties 
admitted  during  the  decade  from  1790-1800  had  a 
total  population  of  7,883  whites  and  5,592  negroes, 
and  the  up-country  counties  had  a  population  of  44,773 
whites  and  18,639  negroes.  Here  it  appears  that  the 
up-country  with  an  approximate  ratio  of  5.68:1  whites 
and  3.33:1  negroes  received  a  representation  at  the 
rate  of  19 :8  in  the  lower  house  of  assembly,  and  7 :5 
in  the  upper  chamber.  Such  figures  clearly  indicate, 
that  in  the  process  of  admitting  new  counties  the  tide¬ 
water  had  managed  to  maintain  the  system  of  inequali¬ 
ties  that  were  in  evidence  in  1790. 

Notwithstanding,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
trend  seemed  to  be  toward  a  gradual  increase  of  the 
up-country  power.  The  larger  number  of  new  counties 
had  been  created  there,  and  even  though  the  actual 
apportionment  of  the  Convention  of  1798  gave  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  newly  created  low  country  counties, 
the  provisions  in  it  for  the  future  apportionment  made 
it  possible  for  the  up-country  to  gradually  increase  in 
power  by  the  creation  of  new  frontier  counties.*^ 

A  comparison  of  the  Constitutions  of  Georgia  from 
1777  to  1798  in  regard  to  qualifications  of  office  holders 
and  of  voters  indicates  that  the  spirit  of  the  frontier 
was  gaining  ground  over  the  spirit  of  the  plantation. 
For  example,  the  property  qualifications  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Georgia  legislature  in  1777  were  250  acres 
of  land  and  property  worth  250  pounds;  in  1789,  200 
acres  or  property  worth  150  pounds;  in  1798,  a  settled 
freehold  estate  valued  at  $250  or  taxable  property  to 
the  value  of  $500  in  the  county.*^  The  state  senate 
was  considered  as  the  representative  of  property  to 
a  marked  extent,  even  as  late  as  the  Constitution  of 
1798.  In  this  Constitution  the  property  qualifications 

41.  Walter  McElreatb,  A  Treatite  on  the  Conatitution  of  Georgia  260-2S8. 

42.  Bobert  and  Georse  Watkins,  Digeet  of  Georga  Latoe  to  1798,  pp.  9,  26,  80, 
82. 
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of  a  member  of  the  senate  were  exactly  twice  those  of 
a  representative  in  the  lower  house  in  land  and  in 
value  of  taxable  property 

A  statute  was  passed  by  the  Georgia  legislature  in 
1792  providing  for  the  popular  election  of  county 
officers.  This  act  reads  “and  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
the  sheriffs,  clerks  of  the  courts,  coroners,  surveyors, 
and  registers  of  probates  now  in  office,  shall  continue 
in  their  respective  offices  until  the  first  Monday  in 
October  next,  and  at  which  time  the  electors  of  each 
county,  at  the  time  of  their  balloting  for  members  to 
represent  them  in  the  state  legislature,  vote  for  a 
sheriff,  clerk  of  the  courts,  coroner,  county  surveyor, 
and  register  of  probates.”^*  Further  evidence,  relating 
to  the  popular  election  of  county  officers,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  legislative  act  of  1796  providing  for  popular 
election  of  county  officers  in  the  newly  created  counties 
of  Jefferson,  Bulloch,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln.^^  Much 
of  this  movement  toward  popular  government  seems 
to  have  come  from  the  more  democratic  up-country.** 

The  disposal  of  the  public  lands  of  the  state  was  a  ' 
continuous  issue  throughout  the  formative  period.  The  ‘ 
movements  for  a  more  generous  disposal  of  these  lands 
invariably  had  their  origins  in  the  up-country.*’  Land 
was  the  dominant  thought  and  object  of  the  surging 
masses  that  came  into  upper  Georgia  in  the  1780’s  and 
1790’s.  A  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  was  taken  up  distributing  these  lands.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Land  Office  more  con¬ 
venient  for  the  up-country  that  the  seat  of  Government 
was  first  moved  to  Augusta.*®  During  the  period  from 
1780-1788,  the  land  policy  of  Georgia  did  not  seem  to 

48.  Ibid.,  82. 

44.  Ibid.,  492. 

46.  Ibid.,  614. 

46.  F.  M.  Green,  ConttittUional  Development  m  the  South  Atlantic  Statee, 
1T78-1S60,  p.  182.  GoTemor  George  Mathew*  to  Lachlan  Melntoah,  Feb.  16, 
1794,  in  Govemor’e  Lettere,  179$-1T$5,  MS.  (in  Georgia  Department  of 
Archive*  and  History,  Atlanta,  Ga.),  17. 

47.  F.  M.  Green.  Conetitutional  Development  in  the  South  Atlantic  Statee, 
177t-ltaO,  p.  182:  Re^utionarp  Recorde  of  Georgia,  17tl-17tt,  lU,  pcMStm. 

48.  W.  B.  Steens,  Hietory  of  G^gia,  II,  M2. 
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promote  speculation.  The  State  appeared  to  have  al¬ 
ways  in  mind  the  promotion  of  a  more  speedy  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  state.  In  the  disposal  of  the  far  away  terri¬ 
tory  in  Bourbon  County  on  the  Mississippi  in  1785,  the 
Georgia  legislature  limited  the  land  purchases  to  one 
thousand  acres.^® 

Continually,  through  the  period  1783-1788,  there  is 
evidence  of  a  conservative  land  policy  being  followed 
by  the  tidewater  representatives.®®  For  example,  on 
the  question,  that  lands  be  granted  gratis,  office  fees 
excepted,  which  came  before  the  Assembly  on  Febru¬ 
ary  13,  1783,  a  large  proportion  of  the  up-country 
representatives  voted  in  favor  of  it,  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  tidewater  representatives  voted  against 
it.®» 

In  1784,  Willian  Blount,  a  North  Carolina  specu¬ 
lator,  asked  the  Assembly  to  create  a  county  on  the 
Tennessee  River.  The  Assembly  granted  the  request 
with  provisions.  One  provision  in  the  act  was  that  no 
one  person  would  be  eligible  for  more  than  one  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  land.  Jackson,  Houstoun,  and  Hall  from 
the  tidewater  made  up  the  committee  reporting  this 
bill.  The  result  of  this  act  was  that  Blount  did  not 
push  the  organization  of  the  county  farther.®^ 

In  1789,  a  new  spirit  in  the  disposition  of  public 
lands  came  into  being.  In  that  year  the  first  Yazoo 
Act  was  passed.  George  Walton  from  the  up-country 
was  Governor  in  that  year.  This  indicates  a  growth 
in  power  for  the  up-country>^ven  out  of  eight  of 
the  governors  of  Georgia  from  1781-1789  had  been 
from  the  tidewater.  Tidewater  in  this  period  had  con¬ 
trol  of  a  majority  of  the  Assembly  and  furnished  a 
high  percentage  of  the  leadership  in  the  government.®* 

49.  E.  C.  Burnett,  “Papers  Relating  to  Bourbon  County,  Georgia,”  in  Ameriean 
Hittorieal  Review,  XV,  96. 

60.  The  Revolutionary  Records  o/  Georgia,  III,  267. 

61.  Ibid.,  278-279,  621. 

62.  Ibid.,  826-326. 

68.  R.  P.  Brooks,  Hietory  of  Georgia  (Chicago,  1918),  897;  Revolutionary 
Records  of  Georgia,  III,  pa^m;  Journals  of  the  Asirably  1786-1788,  (in 
Georgia  Department  of  Arehives  and  History,  Atianta,  Ga.). 
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In  the  period  1789-1798,  only  one  governor  out  of  four 
came  from  the  coast  country,  two  came  from  up- 
country,  and  one  from  the  middle  section.®^  It  was 
during  this  period  that  speculation  ran  highest  in  the 
state.  The  two  up-country  governors,  George  Walton 
and  George  Mathews,  were  at  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  when  the  two  Yazoo  acts  were  passed.  Both 
were  generous  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain.®® 
Governors  Telfair  of  Chatham  and  Irwin  of  Burke,  both 
from  below  Augusta,  did  not  fail  to  have  prodigious 
administrations  in  the  disposal  of  public  lands.  In 
these  administrations,  however,  the  forces  of  specu¬ 
lation  did  not  get  the  upper  hand  to  the  extent  that 
they  did  in  the  Walton  and  Mathews  administrations.®* 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  Yazoo  Fraud  of 
1795.  It  was  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  a  great 
political  feud  in  Georgia  for  two  decades  to  follow. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  Yazooists  in  both  upper  and 
lower  Georgia.  Lachlan  McIntosh  in  the  tidewater  was 
prominent  in  passing  the  Yazoo  bill  in  the  lower 
house.®''  On  the  other  hand,  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  senate  and  house  from  the  up-country  voted  for 
the  Yazoo  bill.®*  The  lists  of  participants  in  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  lands  in  the  various  companies  show 
a  convincing  roster  of  up-country  leaders.  Elijah  Clarke, 
Mathew  Talbot,  Seaborn  Jones,  T.  P.  Carnes,  Benjamin 
Taliaferro,  James  Meriwether,  Robert  Walton,  George 
Walker,  and  Thomas  Glascock  were  a  few  of  the 
prominent  up-country  leaders  participating  in  large 
grants.®*  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  up-country  was  strongly  divided  on  the  Yazoo  sales. 
While  the  bill  was  pending  signature  by  Governor 
Mathews,  a  petition  was  presented  by  William  H. 

64.  R.  P.  Brooks,  Hittory  of  Georgia,  897. 

66.  S.  G.  McLendon,  History  of  the  P*blie  Domain  in  Georgia  ( Atlanta,  Ga., 
1924),  60. 

66.  S.  G.  McLendon,  History  of  the  Public  Domain  in  Georgia,  60-61. 
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Crawford  and  other  citizens  of  Columbia  County  point¬ 
ing  out  the  bad  policy  of  the  bill.«° 

In  fighting  the  Yazoo  Act  James  Jackson  of  Chatham 
conducted  the  onslaught.  He  rallied  to  his  side  citizens 
from  every  section  of  the  state  and  led  an  attack 
against  the  speculators.  The  result  was  a  repudiation 
of  the  act  and  the  birth  of  strong  and  bitter  political 
factions  in  the  state.  The  followers  of  Jackson  and 
Crawford  became  the  bearers  of  the  Jeffersonian  and 
States  Rights  standards  in  Georgia  politics  for  the  next 
two  decades,  and  the  Yazooists  tended  to  become 
Federalists.®^  In  Georgia  politics,  the  Yazooists  did  not 
fall  into  oblivion  as  has  been  held  by  some  authors. 
The  more  prudent  members  let  the  episode  drop  from 
sight  and  they  appeared  on  the  political  horizon  in 
another  role.®^  The  Meriwethers,  Taliaferro,  and  the 
Clarks  were  not  dead  politically  after  1796.  Consider¬ 
able  Federalist  strength  in  Georgia  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1796  came  from  Yazooists.  This  election 
should  probably  indicate  where  much  of  the  Yazoo 
strength  was  found.  Taking  this  as  a  criterion,  up- 
country  was  the  center  of  Yazoo  sympathy. 

There  was  a  sectional  aspect,  in  Georgia,  to  this 
presidential  election  of  1796.  Phillips  says:  “The 
Federalists  were  badly  beaten  in  Georgia,  only  carrying 
four  out  of  twenty-one  and  almost  tying  two  others. 
South  Georgia,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  was  uniformly 
Republican  and  with  large  majorities.”**  The  four 
Federalist  counties  were  in  the  up-country.  The 
counties  of  Greene,  Richmond,  and  Wilkes  gave  slight 
Federalist  majorities.  The  vote  was  practically  a  tie 
in  Franklin  and  Lincoln.®*  The  Federalist  party  lived 
in  Georgia  for  several  years  after  1796.  Up  until  1804, 

60.  U.  B.  Phillips,  Georgia  and  State  RigkU  (Washington,  1902),  SI. 

61.  Cieorge  Gilmer,  Sketeke*  of  Some  of  tke  firet  Settlere  of  Upper  Georgia,  of 
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its  contentions  were  upheld  by  the  Augusta  Herald.^^ 
A  strong  remnant  of  the  Federalist  faction  remained  in 
upper  Georgia  even  as  late  as  1810,  when  President 
Meigs  of  Franklin  College  was  forced  to  resign  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  opposition  to  his  extreme  Jeffersonian 
doctrines  by  influential  Federalists  around  Athens.*® 

All  were  not  pleased  with  the  basis  of  representation 
provided  in  the  Constitution  of  1798.  For  in  October 
of  that  year  a  correspondent  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
and  Gazette  of  the  State  signing  himself,  “A  Citizen  of 
Columbia”  wrote:  “Can  there  be  a  more  evident  vio¬ 
lation  of  that  most  sacred  right  than  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  debases  the  larger  counties  by 
giving  them  no  more  power  in  the  senate  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  than  the  smaller  and  more  insignificant  ones? 
Is  it  reasonable  ?  Is  it  just,  that  one  man  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Glynn,  Camden,  McIntosh,  or  Bryan,  should  have 
more  authority  and  power  in  the  legislature  than 
fifteen  men  in  either  of  the  counties  of  Columbia, 
Wilkes,  Oglethorpe,  or  Greene?”®’  The  correspondent 
urged  the  citizens  of  Columbia  County  to  vote  for 
James  McNeal,  James  Simms,  and  Walter  Drane  for 
legislative  offices  in  the  above  basis.®®  The  returns  of 
the  election  show  that  McNeal  was  elected  to  the  senate 
from  his  county,  and  Simms  was  elected  to  the  house 
of  representatives.®®  This  would  indicate  that  the  writer 
of  the  letter  was  not  speaking  for  a  minority  in  his 
county. 

On  November  3, 1798,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  signed  by  one  calling  himself  “A  Backcountry 
Man.”  He  wrote  as  follows:  “It  is  certainly  a  great 
stretch  of  political  indulgence,  to  us  poor  ignorant 
backwoods  people,  that  any  man  above  Chatham  or 
Effingham,  could  be  having  sense  enough  to  go  to 

66.  U.  B.  Phillips,  Gaorgia  and  Statu  Right*,  92-100. 
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Congre  .  He  then  urged  the  voters  to  support 
Abraham  Baldwin  for  a  seat  in  Congress.’*  He  con¬ 
cluded  in  a  strong  sectional  appeal  as  follows:  “Pray 
let  us  not  throw  an  over  balance  of  power  into  the 
eastern  scale — ^from  numbers  and  respectability,  we  are 
justly  entitled,  to  an  equilibrium  in  the  political 
balance.  Our  compliance  to  the  eastern  members  has 
been  so  great,  that  for  some  years  they  have  had  three 
members  in  Congress,  and  the  back  country  but  one; 
whereas  the  scale  ought  to  be  reversed.”’^ 

Tidewater  as  the  site  for  the  University  or  Public 
Seat  of  Learning  in  Georgia  was  never  considered 
seriously.  During  the  ’nineties,  Louisville  was  discussed 
in  the  middle  section.  Health  conditions  there  were 
poor  and  as  a  result  the  idea  was  abandoned.  By  an  act 
of  the  Georgia  legislature  in  1800,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  ordered  that  the  University  be  located  in  either 
of  the  following  counties :  Franklin,  Hancock,  Greene, 
Oglethorpe,  Jackson,  Wilkes,  or  Warren.  All  of  these 
counties  were  located  on  the  frontier  in  the  up-country. 
In  1801,  the  University  site  was  selected  in  Jackson 
County  in  the  most  remote  section  of  the  up-country.’* 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  this  matter  the  up-coun¬ 
try  had  not  won  a  victory.  The  issue  involved  here 
seems  to  have  been  more  a  problem  of  health  than  of 
political  advantage.  It  was  also  a  problem  in  which 
the  average  citizen  would  not  become  particularly 
conscious.  As  to  the  administration  and  policies  of  the 
University  the  tidewater  was  heard.  Even  the  holiday 
and  vacation  seasons  were  arranged  to  the  advantage 
of  the  boys  from  the  coast.  Vacation  time  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  December  because  that  month  was  more 
healthful  on  the  coast.’^ 
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Sectionalism  in  Georgia  during  the  period  1776-1800 
was  based  on  economic  differences  and  past  origins. 
There  was  a  breach  between  the  tidewater  and  up- 
country  that  was  as  bare  and  wide  as  the  so-called  pine 
barrens.  In  this  period  the  two  peoples  had  a  struggle 
in  which  the  low  country  stemmed  the  tide  partially 
until  1798  and  then  won  a  partial  victory  by  gaining 
representation  for  slaves  at  the  ratio  of  three  to  five. 
This  condition  continued  to  exist  until  the  advent  of  the 
“cotton  revolution”  in  the  South,  and  the  adapting  of 
the  early  up-country  counties  to  the  plantation  system 
*  brought  tidewater  and  old  up-country  into  a  union 
based  on  a  common  social  and  economic  foundation. 


THE  ATTACK  UPON  THE 
CONFEDERATE  ADMINISTRATION  IN  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1864 

By  James  Horace  Bass 

During  the  spring  of  1864,  the  great  constitutional 
quartette  in  Georgia  made  a  spectacular  and  damaging 
attack  upon  the  Confederate  administration.  The 
parties  to  the  attack  were  Governor  Joseph  Emerson 
Brown,  Confederate  Vice-president  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Judge  Linton  Stephens,  junior  half-brother  of 
the  Vice-president,  and  Robert  Toombs.  All  were 
masters  of  English  constitutional  law  and  English 
language.  The  cause  of  the  attack  was  a  grinding 
grievance  against  President  Davis  and  against  the  Con¬ 
federate  policies  of  impressment,  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  conscription,  but  more  immediately 
the  definitive  Confederate  habeas  corpus  act  and  the  con¬ 
script  act  of  February,  1864.  The  medium  of  the  attack 
was  a  called  session  of  the  Georgia  legislature  on  March 
10,  1864. 

Governor  Brown,  then  serving  his  fourth  consecutive 
term,  maintained  a  strangle-hold  upon  the  popular 
mind  in  Georgia.  He  was  an  able  administrator  and  his 
devotion  to  duty  and  to  economy  begot  the  confidence 
of  the  masses.  Calhounian  to  the  core.  Governor  Brown 
was  self-willed,  argumentative,  jealous  of  his  preroga¬ 
tives  as  he  understood  them — a  state  rights  doctrinaire 
who  was  bound  to  clash  with  President  Davis. 

Vice-president  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  “spear¬ 
head”  of  the  attack,  was  spending  the  year  at  his  home 
in  Crawfordville.  His  opposition  to  President  Davis  has 
been  ascribed  to  thwarted  ambitions  and  to  personal 
pique  however,  Stephens  gave  poor  health,  and  not 
personal  differences  with  Davis,  as  the  reason  for  his 

1.  William  E.  Dodd,  Jefferton  Davit  (Philadelphia,  1907),  S40;  E,  C.  Kirk¬ 
land,  TKe  Ptaeemakert  of  ISSi  (New  York,  1927),  209, 
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prolonged  absences  from  Richmond.  He  said  that  he 
simply  refused  to  participate  in  policies  which  he  op¬ 
posed  upon  theoretical  and  constitutional  grounds,  but 
that  his  personal  relations  with  the  President  were 
friendly.2 

Judge  Linton  Stephens  of  Sparta  was  a  resigned 
“civilian  officer,”  having  given  up  his  commission  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  fifteenth  regiment  of  Toombs’ 
brigade  in  1862.  He  became  disgruntled  over  West 
Pointism  and  he  believed  the  best  military  officer  was 
one  who  had  never  seen  West  Point.  In  his  opinion,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  army  was  “business”  and  the  other  one- 
tenth  was  “statesmanship.”*  He  was  elected  to  the 
Georgia  house  of  representatives  in  1863,  and  was  the 
state  administration  leader  in  that  body. 

Robert  Toombs,  a  resigned  “civilian  brigadier,”  had 
no  official  role  in  the  attack,  yet  he  gave  it  his  endorse¬ 
ment.  As  the  original  Confederate  Secretary  of  State, 
Toombs  carried  the  archives  of  the  Confederacy  “under 
his  hat”  for  only  a  few  months  before  entering  the 
army  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  on  July  21, 
1861.  Toombs  soon  observed  that  the  army  was 
“dying”  of  West  Pointism.  He  declared  that  West 
Point  science  would  do  anything  but  fight;  “It  will 
bum,  retreat,  curse,  swear,  get  drunk,  strip  soldiers — 
do  anything  but  fight,”  he  wrote.  Being  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  President  Davis  and  his  “Janissaries”  (the 
Old  Army)  were  determined  to  destroy  all  who  op¬ 
posed  them  and  that  he  was  helpless  to  remedy  the 
situation,  Toombs  concluded  to  resign  his  commission 
before  “that  scoundrel  Jeff  Davis”  found  a  wanted 
opportunity  to  cashier  him.*  This  he  did  in  March, 

2.  Alexander  H.  Stephena,  A  Constitutumal  View  o/  the  Late  War  between 
the  States  (Philadelphia.  1870),  II.  B21. 

8.  Linton  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  (>etober  17,  1863,  in  James  D.  Waddell,  Bio- 
ffraphieal  Sketch  of  Linton  Stephens  (Sparta.  1877),  264. 

4.  Toombs  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  September  80,  1861  and  May  17,  July  14, 
Aosust  22,  and  Deeemter  1,  1862,  in  U.  B.  Phillips,  ed.,  "The  Corres¬ 
pondence  of  Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  Howeli  Cobb,"  in 
American  Historical  Association  Reports.  l$li  (WaahinKton.  1918),  II,  577, 
696,  601,  604-606,  and  607-608,  respeetWely.  (Cited  hereafted  as  "Corres¬ 
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1863.  Now  up  at  his  home  in  Washington,  Georgia,  the 
“Genius  of  the  Revolution”  nursed  a  galling  memory 
of  a  humiliating  arrest  for  insubordination  by  General 
Longstreet  in  August,  1862,  and  a  wound  in  his  left 
hand  by  the  Federals  at  Antietam  in  September,  1862. 

As  far  as  the  defeat  of  the  Confederacy  resulted 
from  internal  causes  and  from  the  “disease  of  state 
rights,”  that  defeat  began  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  three  central  policies  of  impressment,  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  conscription  in 
1862.  Davis’  advocacy  of  the  three  policies  hurried  his 
enemies  into  the  arena  against  him  thick  and  fast.  The 
four  Georgia  statesmen  opposed  all  three  policies, 
either  from  principle  or  from  mode  of  execution.  From 
first  to  last,  conscription  was  Governor  Brown’s  great¬ 
est  grievance,  the  Stephens  brothers  were  most  bitter 
against  the  habeas  corpiis  acts,  and  perhaps  impressment ' 
and  interference  with  personal  and  property  rights 
were  Toombs’  greatest  complaint. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  practice  of  impressment 
in  time  of  war  and  emergency  could  hardly  be  denied, 
but  it  was  the  faulty  and  illegal  operation  of  the  laws 
that  was  opposed.  Either  by  invitation  or  by  permis¬ 
sion,  Robert  Toombs  delivered  his  address  on  the  “state 
of  the  Republic”  in  the  general  assembly  hall  at 
Milledgeville  on  November  13,  1863.  In  this  address 
he  declared  that  the  laws  operated  unequally  upon 
the  classes  and  that  the  Confederacy  should  go  into  the 
open  market  and  pay  fair  prices  for  needed  supplies.® 
Governor  Brown  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  over  threatened  impressment  of  state  rail¬ 
road  equipment  in  1861-1862,  but  he  first  attacked  the 
policy  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  November  6, 
1862.  He  declared  that  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Georgia 

6.  The  section  of  the  address  dealing  with  impressment  is  quoted  in  Anntial 
Cyclopedia.  1883  (New  York.  1861-1901).  207-208. 

Toombs  evidently  delivered  the  address  on  the  condition  of  the  (Confederacy 
in  a  number  of  places  in  Georgia.  In  delivering  the  address  at  Sparta  (home 
of  Linton  Stephens)  on  June  17,  Toombs  scored  President  Davis  and  the 
policies  of  the  administration.  CoiitmbiM  Enquirer,  July  7,  1868. 
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would  not  object  to  impressment  at  fair  prices  when  it 
was  necessary  and  done  in  an  orderly  way,  but  he 
denied  the  right  of  “every  subaltern  in  uniform”  who 
passed  through  the  country  to  appropriate  what  he 
pleased  of  the  property  of  the  citizens  without  showing 
governmental  authority  for  his  high  prerogative.  He 
asked  the  legislature  to  declare  the  extent  to  which 
it  would  sustain  him  in  protecting  the  rights  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  Georgia  against  such  “usurpations  and  abuses.”* 
Governor  Brown  gave  his  best  arraignment  of  the 
illegal  and  unjust  execution  of  the  impressment  laws 
in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  War  Seddon  on  November 
9,  1863.’'  In  the  annual  message  to  the  legislature  of 
1863,  Governor  Brown  reiterated  that  false  agents 
went  over  Georgia,  taking  property  at  low  prices  and 
without  fair  appraisal  as  provided  by  law.  He  advoca¬ 
ted  a  penalty  of  ten  years  in  the  pentitentiary  and 
thirty-nine  lashes  on  the  bare  back  as  punishment  for 
unauthorized  impressment.* 

The  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  brought 
the  festering  opposition  to  a  head  in  Georgia.  Martial 
law  was  first  declared  in  Georgia  in  the  Atlanta  area 
in  August,  1862.  Commenting  upon  the  action.  Vice- 
president  Stephens  wrote  Mayor  Calhoun  that  military 
authority  should  always  be  kept  subordinate  to  civil 
authority.®  Governor  Brown  was  greatly  disturbed 
about  the  action  at  Atlanta  and  wrote  Vice-president 
Stephens  that  he  feared  military  despotism  more  than 
he  feared  subjugation  by  the  enemy.*®  When  the  legis¬ 
lature  assembled  in  November,  he  took  a  swing  at  the 

6.  Measase  of  November  6,  1862  in  Georgia  House  Journal,  1862,  pp.  86-40. 
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suspension  of  civil  authority  at  Atlanta,  declaring  it  to 
be  “high-handed  usurpation  without  the  shadow  of 
constitutional  right.”  He  believed  it  set  a  dangerous 
precedent,  which  if  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  of 
Georgia,  would  subvert  the  sovereignty  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  state;”  moreover,  he  viewed  the  future 
with  painful  apprehension  when  the  people  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  such  bold  usurpations  without  murmur,  much 
less  resistance. 

The  attack  on  the  habeas  corpus  law  became  more 
bitter  in  1863.  Judge  Linton  Stephens  believed  that 
Davis  and  Lincoln  were  in  a  mad  race  of  usurpation 
against  each  other.  He  cited  history  to  prove  conclusive¬ 
ly  that  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
the  first  move  toward  absolutism  and  that  free  govern¬ 
ment  was  irretrievably  lost  once  suspension  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to.  He  regarded  the  habeas  corpus  act,  done  in 
secret  session  of  Congress,  as  “merely  to  prepare  the  sick 
and  weary  people  for  a  coup  d’etat 

Of  all  the  Confederate  policies  which  engendered 
strife  and  alienated  the  leaders  of  Georgia,  perhaps  the 
policy  of  conscription  was  the  greatest.  Robert  Toombs 
was  not  as  aggressive  and  persistent  in  his  opposition 
as  were  the  Stephens  brothers  and  Governor  Brown, 
but  he  held  that  conscription  was  inexpedient  and  im¬ 
practical  and  that  it  broke  down  morale  in  the  army.” 

Linton  Stephens  thought  the  policy  of  conscription 
was  absolutely  hostile  to  the  genius  of  American  in¬ 
stitutions  and  of  free  government.  He  declared  that 
the  system  “decitizenized”  the  army  and  degraded 
soldiers  into  mere  machines  of  obedience,  and  that  al¬ 
though  an  army  of  conscripts  might  win  the  war,  the 
men  would  come  out  of  the  conflict  unfit  for  liberty.” 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  believed  conscription  to  be 

11.  Message  of  November  6,  1862,  In  Con/.  Reea.  o/  Go.,  II,  806-807. 
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contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  constitution 
and  that  it  was  impolitic  to  compel  men  to  fight.  He 
cited  statistics  to  show  that  conscripts  were  the  greatest 
deserters.  He  granted  that  “rulers”  might  employ  such 
a  system  to  overthrow  liberty  and  to  erect  dynasties, 
but  said  that  such  a  system  never  had  been,  and  never 
would  be,  the  means  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
free  institutions.^ 

Governor  Brown’s  greatest  grievance  against  the 
Confederacy  was  its  method  of  inducting  troops  into 
the  army,  by  independent  acceptance  in  1861  and  by 
conscription  from  1862-1865,  and  his  greatest  objection 
to  these  policies  was  their  practical  operation  in  absorb¬ 
ing  his  militia.  His  controversies  over  the  induction  of 
troops  into  the  service  began  and  ended  with  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  such  laws  could  not  apply  to  the  state 
militia.  Governor  Brown’s  animosity  was  further 
aroused  by  the  feeling  that  the  Confederacy  robbed 
Georgia  of  her  men  and  arms,  carried  them  inland  and 
to  the  frontier,  and  abandoned  Georgia  to  her  fate 
beside  the  Atlantic. 

Governor  Brown’s  arguments  and  philippics  against 
conscription  are  too  numerous  and  voluminous  to  re¬ 
cite  and  only  a  few  representative  statements  will  be 
selected.  Writing  to  the  Vice-president  on  July  2,  1862, 
he  gave  one  of  the  shortest  and  clearest  statements  of 
his  position.  He  contended  that  the  Confederacy  could 
raise  troops  only  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  that  when 
requisitions  were  made  upon  the  governors  of  the 
states,  the  troops  so  furnished  were  state  militia  in  the 
service  of  the  Confederacy  and  not  a  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  army.  He  asserted  that  he  entered  the  revolution 
to  contribute  his  mite  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  states 
and  to  prevent  consolidation,  and  that  he  was  a  rebel 
until  that  object  was  accomplished,  no  matter  who  was 

16.  Stephens,  War  battcaen  the  SUUat,  II,  678;  Henry  Cleveland,  Alexander  H. 

Stephens  in  Publie  and  m  Private  (Atlanta,  1866),  766. 
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in  power Writing  to  President  Davis  on  October  8, 
1862,  he  pointed  out  the  delay  and  cost  in  getting 
troops  under  the  policy  of  conscription  and  the  general 
failure  of  the  system  of  “dragging  freemen”  into  the 
army.  “No  act  of  the  Government  prior  to  the  secession 
of  Georgia  struck  a  blow  at  constitutional  liberty  so 
fell  as  has  been  struck  by  the  recent  conscript  acts,” 
he  wrote.  Again,  he  stated  that  Georgia  entered  the 
revolution  as  freemen  and  that  she  intended  to  emerge 
from  it  as  freemen.^’  In  each  of  his  messages  to  the 
legislature  after  1861  he  devoted  a  section  to  the  con¬ 
script  acts.  He  regarded  the  act  of  February  17,  1864 
as  being  conscription  “enmasse.”  He  protested  against 
the  “monstrous  proposition,”  saying  that  it  would 
prostrate  the  liberties  of  the  people,  disrupt  the  press, 
and  even  make  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  contingent 
upon  Davis’  will.  He  believed  the  measure  would  con¬ 
vert  the  Confederacy  into  a  worse  despotism  than  Tur¬ 
key  and  that  it  would  “bring  on  reconstruction  with  the 
odious  Government  of  the  North  as  the  only  means  of 
escaping  a  worse  tyranny.”^® 

As  mentioned  in  the  introductory  paragraph,  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  the  attack  upon  the  Confederate  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  called  session  of  the  legislature  on 
March  10,  1864  was  the  habeas  corpus  act  and  the  con¬ 
script  act  of  February,  1864.  The  habeas  corpus  act  of 
February  15,  1864  provided  that  the  writ  might  be 
suspended  in  thirteen  different  cases.*®  The  conscript 
act  of  February  17,  1864  extended  the  draft  from 
eighteen  down  to  seventeen  and  from  forty-five  up  to 
fifty  years  of  age,  abolished  substitutions  and  exemp¬ 
tions,  and  inaugurated  the  system  of  details.®®  Just  two 

16.  “Correapondenee  of  Toombs,  Stephens,  and  Cobb,”  698. 

17.  Official  Reeorda,  Army,  ser.  IV,  toI.  II,  181. 

18.  Message  of  November  17,  1864,  in  Conf.  Ree$.  of  Go.,  n,  792. 

19.  See  “An  Act  to  Suspend  the  privileKC  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in 
certain  cases”  in  J.  M.  Mathews,  ed..  Public  and  Private  Laws  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  of  America  (Richmond,  1864),  fourth  session  of  the  first 
conKress,  chapter  XXZVII,  187-189, 

20.  See  “An  Act  to  orKanUe  forces  to  serve  during  the  war,”  ibid.,  fourth 
session  of  the  first  congress,  chap.  LXV,  211. 
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months  before,  upon  the  insistence  of  Governor  Brown, 
the  legislature  of  Georgia  had  authorized  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  all  able-bodied  men  in  the  state  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  and  forty-five  and  sixty 
into  militia  organizations.*^  Now  came  this  new  Con¬ 
federate  statute  to  establish  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  the  new  militia  ages  which  the  legislature  had 
provided.  Governor  Brown  did  not  propose  to  have  his 
militia  further  absorbed;  hence  the  special  session  of 
the  legislature. 

Governor  Brown  called  the  legislature  ostensibly  to 
enact  more  stringent  laws  concerning  cotton  planting 
and  distillation  of  food  products  into  alchoholic  drinks 
and  to  provide  indigent  relief.  He  wrote  Vice-president 
Stephens  that  he  was  planning  a  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  asked  Stephens  to  meet  him  and  Linton 
Stephens  at  Linton’s  home  in  Sparta.  He  desired,  as  he 
said,  to  “compare  notes”  on  their  recent  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  he  wanted  the  Vice-president  to  advise  with 
him  on  his  message  to  the  legislature.  He  admitted 
that  he  must  act  with  “caution  and  prudence”  in  the 
March  session.** 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Sparta  sometime  prior  to 
February  28,  for  on  that  date  J.  A.  Nisbet  wrote  Howell 
Cobb  that  “Joe  Brown  and  Little  Aleck”  had  been 
guests  of  Linton  Stephens  at  Sparta  and  that  “Toombs, 
Stephens  &  Co.”  were  putting  Brown  up  to  some  fac¬ 
tious  course  of  opposition  against  the  Confederacy. 
The  meeting  was  probably  on  February  25  or  26,  for 
Nisbet  alluded  to  an  “insidious  speech,  full  of  bile  and 
poison,”  which  Alexander  H.  Stephens  made  at  Sparta 
on  February  26.** 

Vice-president  Stephens  had  evidently  suggested 
during  the  meeting  that  they  attempt  to  obtain  the 

21.  Act  approved  December  14,  1868,  see  Acts  o/  the  Geaerol  AtsemMy  of 
Gtorgia,  1868,  pp.  61-68. 

22.  Letter  of  February  18,  1864,  in  “Correspondence  of  Toombs,  Stephens, 
and  Cobb,”  688. 

28.  R.  P.  Brooks,  ed..  “The  Howell  Cobb  Papers,”  in  Goorgi*  Hiotoriool 
QuarteHg,  VI  (Savannah,  19^),  868-869. 
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aid  of  Senator  B.  H.  Hill,  for  Brown  later  wrote  that  he 
did  not  think  it  probable  that  Hill  could  be  enlisted 
but  asked  Stephens  to  do  all  he  could  to  enlist  Senator 
Hill.  Governor  Brown  further  informed  Stephens  that 
he  had  revised  that  part  of  his  message  on  the  habeas 
corpus  act  and  had  made  it  stronger.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  legislature  would  have  the  “nerve  and 
patriotism”  to  put  Georgia  right  as  to  suspension,  but 
believing  that  there  would  be  a  struggle,  he  adi^ised 
Stephens  to  come  to  Milledgeville  a  few  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  session  in  order  to  give  directions.^^ 

Subsequent  events  indicate  that  the  concert  of  the 
“Constitutional  Trio”  was  well  planned.  Governor 
Brown  delivered  a  strong  message,  which  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  hpd  helped  him  prepare,  on  March  10. 
As  soon  as  the  e\  ?cutive  message  had  been  read.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Linton  Stephens  offered  two  resolutions,  one 
demanding  the  repeal  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  and  the 
other  declaring  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Confeder¬ 
acy  should  seek  peace.  Vice-president  Stephens 
bolstered  up  Governor  Brown’s  message  in  a  speech 
which  he  was  invited  to  give  on  March  16. 

Governor  Brown’s  discourse  upon  the  aggrieved 
points  was  long  and  vigorous.  Speaking  of  the  con¬ 
script  act  of  February  17,  he  pointed  out  that  that  act 
was  in  collision  with  the  recent  state  militia  act  and 
that  it  proposed  to  take  from  the  state,  as  was  done 
on  former  occasions,  the  entire  military  force,  thereby 
leaving  the  state  without  sufficient  force  to  execute  her 
laws  and  to  suppress  servile  insurrection.  He  declared 
that  it  was  the  essence  of  military  despotism  to  carry 
the  draft  to  the  extent  of  draining  off  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  laborers  of  the  country. 

Governor  Brown  expressed  his  mortification  at  the 
habeas  corpus  act  as  passed  in  secret  session.  In  his 

24.  Brown  to  Stephens,  March  4,  1864,  in  “Correspondence  of  Toombs,  Stephens, 
and  Cobb,”  684. 
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language,  secret  sessions  were  blighting  curses,  were 
employed  only  for  purposes  that  would  not  bear  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  were  the  source  of  all  the  acts  of 
usurpation  and  bad  faith  that  had  occurred.  His  recom¬ 
mendation  concerning  the  act  follows:  “The  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  respective  States  are  looked  to  as  the 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  those  whom  they  represent, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  meet  such  dangerous  enactments 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people  promptly ;  and  express 
their  unqualified  condemnation;  and  to  instruct  their 
Senators  and  request  their  Representatives  to  repeal 
this  monstrous  act,  or  resign  a  trust  which  by  permit¬ 
ting  it  to  remain  on  the  statute  books  they  abuse,  to 
the  injury  of  those,  who  have  honored  them  with  their 
confidence  in  this  trying  period  of  our  history.  I 
earnestly  recommend  that  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
take  prompt  action  upon  this  subject,  and  stamp  the 
act  with  the  seal  of  their  indignant  rebuke.” 

The  executive  message  approached  the  subject  of 
how  peace  should  be  sought  by  charging  the  crime  of 
the  war  to  the  minority  despotism  of  the  Lincoln 
government.  Brown  believed  that  neither  side  could 
conquer  the  other  and  make  it  submit  and  that  negoti¬ 
ations  would  eventually  end  the  war.  Since  the  Con¬ 
federacy  was  not  trying  to  conquer  the  Union,  he  ad¬ 
vised  that  after  each  success  of  arms  for  the  South,  a 
distinct  peace  proposal  be  made  to  the  Washington 
government.  Although  the  overtures  might  be  reject¬ 
ed,  such  rejection  would  put  the  Union  in  the  wrong; 
and  if  rejected,  he  advised  that  the  proposition  be 
published  in  the  newspapers.  Brown  believed  that  if 
a  commission  would  not  be  received  and  if  the  pro¬ 
posals  were  given  publicity  in  the  United  States,  a  re¬ 
turning  sense  of  justice  would  hurl  the  Lincoln 
despotism  from  power  and  the  way  would  be  left  open 
for  peace  on  the  basis  of  1776.2® 

26.  Governor  Brown’s  messaiKe  in  S«nat4  JoftmtU,  1864,  pp.  18.46. 
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Representative  Linton  Stephens’  role  in  the  program 
was  to  sponsor  two  resolutions  which  he  already  had 
prepared,  and  which  he  followed  with  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  speech  he  ever  made.  The  resolution 
on  the  habeas  corptis  act  was  a  long  document  of  five 
sections.  The  first  four  sections  set  forth  a  general 
statement  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act  and  the 
last  section  contained  this  recommendation.  It  read: 
“That  in  the  judgment  of  this  General  Assembly,  the 
said  act  is  a  dangerous  assault  upon  the  Constitutional 
powers  of  the  courts,  and  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  and  beyond  the  power  of  any  possible  necessity 
to  justify  it;  and  while  our  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  are  earnestly  urged  to  take  the  first 
possible  opportunity  to  have  it  repealed,  we  refer  the 
question  of  its  validity  to  the  courts,  with  the  hope  that 
the  people  and  the  military  authorities  will  abide  by 
the  decision.’’^® 

The  famous  “peace”  resolution  was  likewise  a  long 
document.  The  first  five  sections  gave  an  analysis  of 
the  formation  and  nature  of  the  original  Union,  upheld 
the  right  and  the  act  of  secession  in  1861,  and  charged 
the  war  to  the  wicked  Republican  minority.  The  last 
three  sections  were  the  really  pertinent  ones,  and  they 
follow:  “6th.  That  while  we  regard  the  present  war 
between  these  Confederate  States  and  the  United 
States  as  a  huge  crime,  whose  beginning  and  continu¬ 
ance  are  justly  chargeable  to  the  Government  of  our 
enemy,  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  if  our 
own  Government,  and  the  people  of  both  Governments, 
would  avoid  all  participation  in  the  guilt  of  its  continu¬ 
ance,  it  becomes  all  of  them,  on  all  proper  occasions, 
and  in  all  proper  ways — the  people  acting  through 
their  State  organizations  and  popular  assemblies,  and 
our  Government  through  its  appropriate  Departments 
— ^to  use  their  earnest  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  this 


26.  Act*  of  Georgia  General  AeeenMy,  1864,  pp.  164-159. 
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unnatural,  unchristian,  and  savage  work  of  carnage 
and  havoc.  And  to  this  end  we  earnestly  recommend 
that  our  Government,  immediately  after  signal  suc¬ 
cesses  to  our  arms,  and  on  other  occasions,  when  none 
can  impute  its  action  to  alarm,  instead  of  a  sincere 
desire  for  peace,  shall  make  the  Government  of  our 
enemy  an  official  offer  of  peace,  on  the  basis  of  the 
great  principle  declared  by  our  common  fathers  in 
1776,  accompanied  by  the  distinct  expression  of  a 
willingness  on  our  part  to  follow  that  principle  to  its 
true  logical  consequences,  by  agreeing  that  any  Border 
State,  whose  preference  for  our  association  may  be 
doubted  (doubts  having  been  expressed  as  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Border  States),  shall  settle  the  question 
for  herself,  by  a  Convention  to  be  elected  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  after  the  withdrawal  of  all  military  forces,  of 
both  sides,  from  her  limits. 

“7th.  That  we  believe  this  course,  on  the  part  of 
our  Government,  would  constantly  weaken,  and  sooner 
or  later  break  down  the  power  of  our  enemy,  by  show¬ 
ing  to  his  peor’i  the  justice  of  our  cause,  our  willing¬ 
ness  to  make  peace  on  the  principles  of  1776,  and  the 
shoulders  on  which  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of,  the  unnatural  strife;  that  it  would  be 
hailed  by  our  people  and  citizen-soldiery,  who  are  bear¬ 
ing  the  brunt  of  the  war,  as  an  assurance  that  peace 
will  not  be  unnecessarily  delayed,  nor  their  sufferings 
unnecessarily  prolonged;  and  that  it  would  be  re¬ 
gretted  by  nobody  on  either  side,  except  men  whose  im¬ 
portance  or  whose  gains  would  be  diminished  by  peace, 
and  men  whose  ambitious  designs  would  need  cover 
under  the  ever-recurring  plea  of  the  necessity  of  war. 

“8th.  That  while  the  foregoing  is  an  expression  of 
the  sentiments  of  this  General  Assembly  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  peace  should  be  sought,  we  renew 
our  pledges  of  the  resources  and  power  of  this  State 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  defensive  on  our  part. 
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until  peace  is  obtained  upon  just  and  honorable  terms, 
and  until  the  independence  and  nationality  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  are  established  upon  a  permanent  and 
enduring  basis/’^T 

It  is  quite  significant  that  the  eighth  section  was  not 
in  the  original  series  as  proposed  by  Stephens.  Mr. 
Lawson  of  Putnam  proposed  the  last  section  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  at  the  time  the  judiciary  committee, 
of  which  Stephens  was  chairman,  reported  favorably 
upon  the  resolution.^s  The  Lawson  amendment  was 
apparently  unanimously  accepted  as  no  division  of  the 
vote  was  recorded  in  the  journal. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens’  long  address  on  the  evening 
of  March  16  was  a  review  of  all  the  errors  which 
Stephens  thought  had  wrecked  the  Confederacy,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  habeas  corpus  act.  It  was  a 
masterful  exposition  of  Stephens’  opposition  to  conscrip¬ 
tion,  financial  policy  of  the  Confederacy,  and  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  In  the  concluding  part  of 
the  speech,  the  Vice-president  used  the  following 
language  in  alluding  to  peace:  “You  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  send  these  gallant  defenders  of  Constitutional 
Liberty  a  more  cheering  message  than  that,  while  they 
are  battling  for  their  rights,  and  the  common  rights  of 
all  on  the  field,  you  are  keeping  sacred  watch  and 
guard  over  the  same  in  the  public  councils.  They  will 
enter  the  fight  with  renewed  vigor,  from  the  assurance 
that  their  toil,  and  sacrifice,  and  blood,  will  not  be  in 
vain,  but  that  when  the  strife  is  over  and  Independence 
is  acknowledged,  it  will  not  be  a  bare  name,  a  shadow 
and  a  mockery,  but  that  with  it,  they  and  their  children 
after  them  shall  enjoy  that  liberty  for  which  they  now 
peril  all.  Next  to  this,  the  most  encouraging  message 
you  could  send  them  is,  that  all  feel  that  the  brunt  of 
the  fight  must  be  borne  by  them,  and  that  the  sure  hope 
of  success  is  in  the  prowess  of  their  arms,  yet  every 


27.  Aett  of  Georgia  General  Aitemhly,  1864,  pp.  167-169. 

28.  Georgia  Houee  Journal,  1864,  p.  97. 
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possible  and  honorable  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Civil 
Departments  of  the  Government  to  terminate  the 
struggle  by  negotiations  and  adjustments  upon  the 
principles  for  which  they  entered  the  contest.”^ 

The  short  legislative  session  of  nine  days  was 
characterized  by  a  contest  over  the  issues  presented  by 
Governor  Brown  and  Representative  Linton  Stephens. 
The  conservative  element  in  the  legislature  was  re¬ 
enforced  by  the  presence  of  Congressman  A.  H.  Kenan, 
Major  General  Howell  Cobb,  and  Honorable  L.  Q.  C. 
Lamar  of  Mississippi  who  went  to  Milledgeville  to 
counteract  the  attack  upon  Confederate  policies. 
Kenan  and  Lamar  were  voted  the  use  of  the  assembly 
hall  for  addresses  and  Cobb  was  voted  a  seat  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislature.*®  Robert  Toombs  did  not  at¬ 
tend  the  legislature  but  he  later  wrote  that  he  was 
“delighted”  at  the  legislature’s  vote  on  Linton 
Stephens’  resolutions.  He  was  anxious  for  Governor 
Brown  to  test  the  habeas  corpus  act  and  give  Davis  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  victim.*^ 

Stephens’  resolution  on  how  peace  should  be  sought 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  state  affairs  and  the 
resolution  on  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  referred  to  the 
judiciary  committee.  Although,  these  resolutions  were 
presented  on  the  opening  day  of  the  session,  they  had 
never  been  reported  by  the  committees.  When  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  the  legislature  might  not  take  action.  Governor 
Brown  sent  a  special  message  to  the  legislature  on  March 
19.  This  ultimatum  declared  that  the  habeas  corpus  act 
and  the  conscript  act  were  the  chief  reasons  for 
assembling  the  body,  and  that  the  people  expected 

29.  Full  text  of  the  addreas  is  in  Clereland,  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  761-786. 

80.  Governor  Brown  resented  the  lobbying  and  lecturing  activities  of  Con¬ 
federate  administration  supporters.  Writing  to  Alexander  H.  Stephens  on 
April  6,  after  the  session,  he  described  Major  General  Cobb  as  being  in  a 
"crazy  state  of  fury"  because  he  had  failed  to  defeat  Linton’s  resolutions. 
He  said  tlu^  he  had  heard  that  Cobb  had  said  that  his  (Brown’s)  hanging 
was  one  that  be  would  go  far  to  see.  Cobb  was  also  accusing  Brown  of 
pilfering  the  treasury  and  investing  the  money  in  plantations  in  Southwest 
(>orgia.  "Correspondence  of  Toombs,  Stephens,  and  Cobb,”  646. 

81.  Toombs  to  A.  H.  Stephens.  April  1,  1864,  in  "(Correspondence  of  Toombs, 
Stephens,  and  Cobb,”  688-689. 
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action  to  be  taken  upon  them.  He  warned  the  legis¬ 
lature  that  unless  action  were  taken,  he  would  immedi¬ 
ately  summons  another  special  session.*^  The  contested 
questions  were  then  considered  in  a  session  which  ran 
into  night  on  the  last  day,  March  19. 

Governor  Brown  was  denied  favorable  action  on  the 
conscript  act.  The  Pottle  resolution  put  the  legislature 
on  record  as  “declining  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  recent  conscript  act  but  recommending 
that  Governor  Brown  interpose  no  obstacles  to  its 
execution.”®*  This  resolution  passed  by  narrow  ma- 
porities,  the  vote  being  18  yeas  to  14  nays  in  the 
Senate.®^ 

The  resolution  on  the  habeas  corpus  act  passed  the 
house  by  a  vote  of  68  nays  and  71  yeas,  and  43  of  the 
opposing  members  signed  a  formal  protest.  In  the  Senate, 
Mr.  West’s  substitute  resolution,  endorsing  th  habeas 
corpus  act,  was  voted  down  by  a  count  of  12  yeas  and  23 
nays.  Mr.  Ramsay  then  moved  to  indefinitely  postpone 
action  on  the  Stephens  resolution,  which  lost  by  a  vote 
of  14  yeas  to  22  nays.  The  Stephens  resolution  then 
passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  19  yeas  and  15  nays, 
eleven  senators  signing  a  formal  protest.®® 

When  the  “peace”  resolutions  came  up  for  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  house,  the  Lawson  amendment,  pledging 
the  resources  and  powers  of  Georgia  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  until  the  independence  and  nationality  of 
the  Confederate  States  were  established  on  a  perman¬ 
ent  and  enduring  basis,  was  added  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent.  Mr.  Leonard  of  Talbot  then  offered  a  substitute 
resolution,  the  substance  of  which  was,  “when  the 
government  of  the  United  States  by  act  of  congress, 
or  otherwise,  manifested  a  willingness  to  accept  offers 
of  peace,  then,  and  then  only,  could  the  Confederacy 

82.  HesBage  in  Gtorgia  Htnue  Journal,  1864,  pp.  110-111. 

88.  Resolution  approved  March  19,  1864,  in  AeU  of  Gtorgia  Gtntral  Aitamblg, 
1864,  p,  166. 

84.  Georgia  Senate  Journal.  1864,  p.  98. 

86.  Georgia  Haute  Journal,  1864,  p.  118;  Georgia  Senate  Journal,  1864,  pp. 
94-96;  98-99. 
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make  offers  without  compromising  its  dignity  and 
honor.”  The  substitute  lost  by  a  vote  of  49  yeas  to  88 
nays  and  the  original  resolution  then  passed  by  a 
similar  vote.  The  resolutions  passed  the  senate  by  a 
vote  of  19  yeas  to  12  nays.** 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  legislature  was  to  give 
unanimous  assent  to  a  resolution  of  undiminished  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  President 
Davis.*'^  This  resolution  was  regarded  by  the  conser¬ 
vatives  as  an  “offset”  to  the  Stephens  resolutions.** 
For  some  reason  Brown  failed  to  forward  copies  of  the 
resolution  to  President  Davis  and  to  Congress.  Senator 
H.  V.  Johnson  took  the  case  up  with  Vice-president 
Stephens  and  accused  Governor  Brown  of  unfair 
motives  in  withholding  the  resolutions.  He  also  notified 
Stephens  that  it  was  generally  known  that  he  had  ad¬ 
vised  Brown  in  the  address  to  the  legislature  on  March 
10.  Stephens’  two  replies  to  Johnson  constitute  the  best 
contemporary  statement  of  his  attitude  toward  Presi¬ 
dent  Davis. 

Stephens  admitted  that  he  advised  Brown’s  address 
from  “stem  to  stem”  and  that  Linton’s  resolutions  had 
been  prepared  at  Sparta  after  consultation  among 
him,  Brown,  and  Linton.  He  denied,  however,  that  the 
resolutions  were  directed  at  Davis  personally,  but  said 
they  were  directed  at  policies  of  Congress.  He  also 
denied  that  he  was  attempting  to  organize  a  party  in 
opposition  to  Davis.  As  to  his  attitude  toward  Presi¬ 
dent  Davis,  he  said  it  was  one  of  jealousy  and  sus¬ 
picion  rather  than  animosity  and  hatred.  Although  he 
did  not  “hate”  Davis,  Stephens  described  his  feelings 
as  “anger  and  hostility  enough  to  burst  ten  thousand 
bottles.”  Stephens  further  stated  that  he  had  once  at¬ 
tributed  Davis’  policies  to  “weakness  and  imbecility,” 
but  that  Davis’  whole  policy  had  been  so  consistent 

86.  Gtorgia  Hou»»  Journal,  1864,  pp.  97-98;  Senato  Journal,  1864,  p.  100. 

87.  Approved  March  19,  1864,  in  Aet*  of  Gaorgia  General  Attamblg,  1864,  p.  100. 

88.  Columboa  Timet,  March  26,  1864. 
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with  a  deliberate  aim  at  absolute  despotism  that  he 
had  come  to  doubt  that  Davis  even  had  “good  inten¬ 
tions.”** 

In  a  second  letter  to  Johnson  on  June  22,  1864, 
Stephens  again  asserted  that  the  habeas  corpus  resolution 
was  not  passed  to  censure  President  Davis,  nor  was  the 
resolution  of  undiminished  confidence  in  President  Davis 
passed  in  order  to  rebut  the  habeas  corpus  resolution. 
Neither  he  nor  Governor  Brown  opposed  the  resolution 
of  respect  and  confidence  in  Davis  and  it  was  sponsored 
by  a  supporter  of  the  habeas  corpus  resolution.  As  to 
why  the  resolution  had  not  been  received  at  Richmond, 
he  thought  it  might  have  been  lost  in  the  mail ;  more¬ 
over,  if  it  had  not  been  forwarded,  perhaps  Governor 
Brown  did  not  know  that  he  was  supposed  to  for¬ 
ward  it.^® 

The  special  session  of  the  legislature  and  the  evident 
collusion  of  Governor  Brown  and  the  Stephens  brothers 
created  much  comment  in  Georgia.  The  friends  of  the 
Confederate  administration  could  find  no  other  reason 
than  the  attack  upon  the  Confederacy  for  calling  the 
session.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Governor’s  message 
and  the  work  of  the  legislature  were  largely  confined 
to  the  attack  upon  the  administration.^^ 

In  an  open  letter  to  Governor  Brown,  Bill  Arp  (C. 
H.  Smith),  the  famous  humorist,  regretted  that  he 
could  not  attend  the  special  session,  but  went  on  to  say : 
“I  tell  you  what,  old  feller,  Linton  played  his  part  of 
the  program  jam  up.  I  heard  one  of  the  members  say 
that  after  Linton  got  through  with  his  big  speech  that 
night,  sum  of  em  were  so  skeered  of  the  habyus 
kotchus,  they  kep  lookin  around  behin  em  like  we  boys 
used  to  do  when  the  niggers  was  tellin  us  ghost  stories.” 

89.  Stephens  to  Johnson,  April  8,  1864,  in  Official  Reeordi,  Army,  ser.  IV, 
▼ol.  Ill,  278-281.  Johnson’s  letter  has  not  bran  found  and  its  contents  can 
only  he  reconstructed  from  Stephens'  replies. 

40.  Cleveland,  Alexander  H.  Stephene,  790-796. 

41.  Columbus  Timee,  March  21,  1864.  “Au  Revoir”  and  A.  B.  Lonsstreet  “un¬ 
covered  and  unmasked”  Brown  and  the  special  session  in  a  series  of  letters 
in  the  Timee  during  April  and  May,  1864. 
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He  warned  Governor  Brown  that  Davis  had  secret 
police  all  around  Milledgeville.  He  hoped  that  Brown 
would  not  be  shocked  by  the  resolution  commending 
Davis,  but  if  he  were,  a  little  shocking  would  do  him 
good,  provided  it  shook  some  of  the  “foolishness”  out 
of  him.  He  advised  Brown  to  “stick  to  the  office  a  few 
more  terms”  and  he  might  eventually  make  a  good 
governor,  but  in  the  meantime,  he  ought  to  quit  trying 
to  be  president,  too.^^ 

The  conservative  press  especially  attacked  the  motives 
of  the  peace  resoultions.^*  The  editor  of  the  Southern 
Recorder  (Milledgeville)  “stood  as  a  sentinel  on  the 
watchtower  toi  keep  the  people  and  the  army  from 
being  deceived  by  the  leaders  of  reconstruction  under 
the  Georgia  policy”  and  by  those  who  “professed 
friendship  for  the  Confederacy  but  acted  otherwise.” 
Referring  to  Alexander  H.  Stephens’  address  at  Mill¬ 
edgeville  on  March  16,  the  editor  pointed  out  that  if 
the  Vice-president  of  the  United  States  should  address 
the  legislature  of  Maine  and  denounce  the  American 
Congress,  the  South  would  infer  that  he  opposed  fur¬ 
ther  prosecution  of  the  war;  likewise,  the  people  of 
the  North  and  the  loyal  people  of  the  South  might 
make  such  an  inference  from  Stephens’  conduct  in 
Georgia.  “North  Carolina  Tories”  and  “Georgia  States¬ 
men”  were  coupled  together,  and  it  was  charged  that 
the  Georgia  policy  gave  encouragement  to  the  treason¬ 
able  campaign  of  W.  W.  Holden.*^ 

The  Putnam  County  grand  jury  in  its  presentments 
regretted  the  notoriety  which  Brown’s  anti-adminis¬ 
tration  tactics  were  giving  Georgia  throughout  the  Con- 
federacy.^®  An  Athens  subscriber  declared  that  the 
resolutions  and  actions  of  the  legislature  were  unex- 

42.  Columbua  Time*.  April  16,  1864. 

48.  Governor  Brown  obMrved  that  the  “pro-administration  orsans”  of  Georsia 
interpreted  his  messase  of  March  10  as  lookinK  toward  Georgia  leaving  the 
conflict,  and  he  did  not  deny  or  affirm  the  truth  of  the  charge  at  the  time 
he  was  writing.  Brown  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  April  12,  1864,  in  “Correspon¬ 
dence  of  Toombs,  Stephens,  and  Cobb,”  642. 

44.  Southern  Recorder,  April  19,  1864. 

46.  Ibid:  April  12. 
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pected  and  at  war  with  public  sentiment  in  Georgia.^* 
Conservatives  interpreted  the  peace  resolutions  to  ad¬ 
vocate  inter-state  negotiations  for  peace.  Bill  Arp  con¬ 
tributed  a  humorous  letter  in  which  he  pictured  a 
secret  meeting  between  “Holdin,  Aleck,  Lint,  and 
Josif”  at  the  governor’s  mansion  at  Milledgeville.  He 
described  their  convention  as  a  plot  to  ring  in  the 
deserters  and  croakers  and  take  Georgia  out  of  the 
Confederacy.*'^ 

Governor  Brown  distributed  in  the  army  printed 
copies  of  his  address  of  March  10  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens’  address  of  March  16.  He  wrote  the  Vice- 
president  that  there  was  a  great  demand  for  the 
speeches  in  the  army,  and  if  possible,  he  wanted  to 
furnish  each  captain  and  each  county  clerk  and  sheriff 
with  copies  of  Stephens’  address  and  of  the  peace  reso¬ 
lutions.*®  The  conservatives  could  not  understand  the 
motive  in  broadcasting  the  literature  in  the  army,  un¬ 
less  it  be  to  inflame  the  country.*® 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  demand  for  the  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  army,  the  conduct  of  the  legislature  was 
not  cordially  approved  by  all  Georgia  troop  organi¬ 
zations.  The  twelfth  Georgia  battalion  resolved  that 
“the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  of  the  States,  and 
social  or  political  affiliation  of  the  people  of  the  South 
with  those  of  the  Northern  States,  is  as  impractical  as 
the  suggestion,  and  under  any  circumstances  is  in¬ 
sulting  to  the  manly  courage  and  determination  of 
the  armies.’’®*  The  twenty-fourth  Georgia  regiment  de¬ 
clared  that  it  viewed  with  alarm  and  indignation  the 
untimely  efforts  of  Governor  Brown  to  cripple  Con¬ 
federate  legislation,  and  that  it  unqualifiedly  con¬ 
demned  the  recommendation  that  peace  be  asked  from 

46.  SotUkem  Recorder,  April  6,  1864. 

47.  Columbua  Timea,  April  26,  1864. 

48.  Brown  to  Stephens,  April  5  and  April  12,  1864,  in  “Correspondence  of 
Toombs,  Stephens,  and  Cobb,”  689 ;  641. 

49.  SotUhem  Recorder,  March  29,  1864. 

60.  Ibid.,  March  22,  1864. 
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the  “vile  foe.”®'  A  Savannah  battery  accused  Brown 
and  the  legislature  of  doing  all  possible  to  destroy  the 
efficacy  of  the  President  and  then  voting  him  an  empty 
compliment.  As  for  Governor  Brown,  the  resolution 
sugested  that  he  go  to  Washington  as  a  peace  emissary 
and  stay  there  until  peace  was  declared.®*  Phillips’ 
legion  in  North  Virginia  condemned  Brown’s  “factious, 
malignant,  and  premeditated”  opposition  to  Confeder¬ 
ate  measures  and  declared  that  Southern  bayonets  and 
sabers  were  the  best  peace  commissioners.®* 

The  controversy  which  began  between  the  “anarch¬ 
ists”  and  the  “monarchists”  in  the  special  session  of  the 
legislature  in  March,  1864  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  further  incidents  were  the  Brown-Cobb  feud 
over  Brown’s  exemption  of  state  militia  officers,  Sher¬ 
man’s  invasion  of  Georgia  and  his  attempt  to  detach 
the  state  from  the  Confederacy,  President  Davis’  visit 
to  Georgia,  and  the  Brown-Seddon  controversy  over 
Seddon’s  requisition  for  the  Georgia  reserve  militia. 

61.  Ibid..  April  6,  1864. 

62.  Columbni  Timet,  March  81,  1864. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
SALZBURGERS  IN  COLONIAL  GEORGIA 

By  Hester  Walton  Newton 


The  Salzburgers  of  Georgia  are  descendants  of  the 
Vallenses,  a  sturdy  stock  who  lived  in  the  Alpine 
valleys  of  Piedmont  in  northern  Italy.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages  their  noncompliance  with  the 
corrupt  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church  caused  them 
to  suffer  harsh  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  other  papal  zealots.  To  escape  these  per¬ 
secutions  this  sect  of  devout  Christians  retreated  into 
the  almost  inaccessible  Alpine  sections  on  the  borders 
of  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol.  Here  in  their 
isolation  they  enjoyed  a  religion  that  concided  with 
their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  which  attacked  flagrant 
practices  of  the  pontiffs  in  the  early  sixteenth  century 
was  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  Vallenses,  Their 
endorsement  of  Luther’s  tenets  resulted  in  a  renewal 
of  persecutions,  this  time  causing  them  to  flee  into  the 
valleys  of  Teffereck  in  Salzburg,  Austria.  In  the  quiet 
recesses  of  this  unfrequented  section  they  lived  in 
seclusion  for  nearly  seventy  years,  and  here  the  purity 
of  their  religion  was  practiced  in  simplicity  and 
secrecy.  The  rock-wom  ravines  were  their  cathedrals 
and  the  stars  their  altar  tapers.  Leopold,  Archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  became  cognizant  of  this  apostacy  in  his 
realm  and  began  again  his  ruthless  persecutions.  Be¬ 
tween  1729  and  1732  thirty  thousand  Protestants  were 
exiled  from  Salzburg.^  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Vallenses  suffered  ten  bloody  persecutions  from  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  their  church  in  the  com- 

1.  P.  A.  Strobd,  Tk4  SaUburgtn  and  Tkair  DttetnianU  (BaHimore,  1866),  43. 
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mencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  until  their  exodus, 
which  occurred  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.* 

Frederick  William,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  like 
many  other  German  rulers,  sided  with  the  Reformation. 
The  hopeless  condition  of  the  Salzburgers,  as  the 
Vallenses  were  now  called,  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
to  offer  them  a  refuge  in  his  kingdom,  which  more 
than  ten  thousand  of  them  accepted.  A  good  many 
others,  however,  fied  to  Holland  and  England. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Society  for  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  Christian  Knowledge  became  interested  in 
the  Salzburgers  and  suggested  to  the  trustees  of  Geor¬ 
gia  that  they  be  given  a  refuge  in  their  colony.  The 
Society  offered  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  to  America  and  to  furnish  religious  leaders  for 
them.*  The  trustees  approved  the  plan  of  the  Society 
and  promised  to  assist  in  sending  over  as  many  persons 
as  funds  would  permit.* 

Reverend  Samuel  Urlsperger  of  Augsburg,  the  Elder 
of  the  Salzburgers,  was  appointed  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  the  Salzburgers  would  consent  to  settle  in 
Georgia  if  transportation  and  supplies  were  furnished 
them.  Forty-two  men  with  their  families,  numbering 
seventy-eight  persons  in  all,  eagerly  accepted  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Von  Reck  went  to 
Rotterdam.  There  they  were  joined  by  Reverend  John 
Martin  Bolzius  and  Reverend  Israel  Christian  Gronau, 
the  minister  and  teacher  furnished  them  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge.  They 
were  given  passage  to  Dover,  England  where  they  ar- 

2.  /bid..  26. 

8.  Cohmial  R«eord*  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Atlanta.  1904),  I,  187-8.  (Here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  C.  R.),  "Palace  Court,  September  12,  1788.  Mr.  Vemne 
reported  from  The  Society  for  the  Propasatlon  of  Christian  Knowledge  that 
they  asreed  to  support  a  Minister  and  a  Catechist,  if  the  said  Salzhursers 
and  other  Emigrants  be  settled  tosether  in  One  Town.  But  if  they  should 
be  settled  at  such  a  distance  as  One  Minister  can  not  conveniently  attend 
than,  the  Society  will  maintain  two  Ministers  and  two  Catechists.’’ 

4.  Chas.  C.  Jones,  7^  Hietory  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1888),  I,  166. 
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rived  on  December  21,  1733.  There  they  took  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  one  week 
later,  December  28th,  embarked  on  the  ship  Purishurg 
for  their  new  home  in  Georgia.® 

The  voyage  to  America  was  long  and  stormy.  It  was 
not  until  March  7,  1734  that  they  reached  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  There,  by  chance,  they  were  met  by 
General  Oglethorpe,  who  had  gone  to  Charleston  to 
take  passage  to  England.  Two  days  later  the  Salz¬ 
burgers  set  sail  for  Savannah,  and  at  the  same  time 
General  Oglethorpe  returned  to  Georgia  to  establish 
the  newcomers  in  his  colony. 

Their  arrival  at  Savannah  is  best  described  by  Mr. 
Bolzius  in  his  Journal  under  date  of  March  11,  1734, 
which  reads:  “At  the  place  of  our  landing  almost  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Savannah  were  gathered  together. 
They  fired  off  some  cannon  and  cried  huzza!  Which 
was  answered  by  our  sailors  and  other  English  people 
in  our  ship  in  the  same  manner.  A  Good  dinner  was 
prepared  for  us.  We,  the  commissary,  and  Dr.  Twiffler, 
our  physician,  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  Reverend 
Mr.  Quincy,  the  English  missionary.”*  The  settlers  of 
Savannah,  in  pursuance  of  their  hospitality,  pitched 
tents  in  one  of  their  squares  for  the  new  colonists  to 
occupy  temporarily. 

It  was  thought  best  to  make  a  separate  settlement 
of  the  Germans,  therefore,  they  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  selecting  a  site  for  their  location  in  the 
interior  of  the  colony.  General  Oglethorpe  took  with 
him  some  English  settlers  and  Indian  guides  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Salzburger  leaders  in  finding  a  desirable 
place.  About  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Savannah 
they  reached  a  small  tributary  of  the  Savannah  River, 
which  they  thought  to  be  navigable.  Here  they  set 
up  a  stone  and  called  the  place  Ebenezer,  meaning, 
“stone  of  help,”  and  with  song  and  prayer  dedicated 

6.  Jones,  HUtory  of  Gtorgia,  I,  167. 

6.  P.  A.  Strobel,  op.  eit.,  61. 
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the  spot  on  which  they  were  to  settle.  Baron  Von  Reck 
in  his  Journal  gave  a  poetic  description  of  this  land 
when  he  said :  “The  sweet  Zephyrs  present  a  delicious 
coolness,  notwithstanding  the  scorching  beams  of  the 
sun.  There  are  very  fine  meadows  in  which  a  great 
quantity  of  hay  might  be  made  with  little  trouble.  .  .  . 
The  earth  is  so  fertile  that  it  will  bring  forth  any  thing 
that  can  be  sown  or  planted.  .  .  .  There  are  wild  vines 
which  run  up  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  ...  As  to 
game,  here  are  eagles,  wild  turkeys,  roe-bucks,  wild 
partridges  and  buffaloes.”’ 

Immediately  the  Germans  commenced  a  clearing 
for  their  settlement.  General  Oglethorpe  laid  off  the 
town  and  Mr.  Gronau  supervised  the  construction  of 
temporary  shelters  for  the  colonists.®  By  April  7,  1734, 
necessary  provisions  had  been  made  and  the  colonists 
moved  to  their  new  abode  where  lots  for  permanent 
homes  were  drawn  on  May  1st. 

The  Salzburger  settlement  was  established  accord¬ 
ing  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  trustees  in  England 
which  were  as  follows: 

“1st,  Trustees  will  defray,  as  far  as  their  contribu¬ 
tions  will  enable  them,  the  charges  of  Passage  and  Pro¬ 
visions  for  the  Voyage  to  Georgia  in  America  of  such 
Emigrants  as  are  persecuted  for  the  Protestant  Re¬ 
ligion. 

“2nd,  To  all  those  Who  want  it  some  allowance  will 
be  made  for  tools. 

“3rd,  On  their  arrival  in  Georgia  Each  Family  will 
have  Provisions  given  them  Gratis  till  they  can  take  in 
their  Harvest,  and  also  Seed  given  sufficiently  to  sow 
Lands  they  shall  in  the  first  year  make  ready  for 
sowing. 

“4th,  Each  Man  shall  be  entitled  to  three  Lots,  viz., 
a  Lot  for  House  and  Yard  within  the  Town,  a  Lot  for 
Garden  Plot  near  Town,  and  a  Lot  for  tillage  at  a  small 
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distance  from  the  Town  sufficient  in  the  whole  to  give 
a  comfortable  subsistence  to  themselves  and  Families: 
and  they  shall  have  the  said  Lands  freehold  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  Heirs  male  forever. 

“5th,  They  shall  obey  such  Orders  and  Regulations 
for  Maintainance  of  Property,  Peace  and  good  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  Trustees  think  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  establish ;  and  on  their  arrival  shall  assist  each  other 
in  clearing  their  Lands,  building  Houses  and  such  other 
Works  as  shall  be  necessary  for  their  material  Safety  in 
Common  with  His  Majesty’s  other  Subjects  there. 

“6th,  That  they  shall  upon  settling  in  Georgia  be¬ 
come  Denizens  and  have  all  Rights  and  Privileges  of 
Englishmen. 

“7th,  That  they  shall  be  protected  in  full  Exercise 
of  their  Religion  and  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  Civil  and 
Religious  Rights  of  the  Free  Subjects  of  Great 
Britain.’’® 

The  trustees  sent  over  a  second  emigration  of  fifty- 
seven  Salzburgers  under  Mr.  Vatt,  who  arrived  at 
Savannah  in  1735.  Although  supplies  at  Ebenezer  were 
low,  they  were  shared  equally  with  these  new  brethren 
who  had  joined  them.  Among  this  embarkation  of 
Salzbugers  were  many  mechanics  who  rendered  valu¬ 
able  service  in  setting  up  grist  and  sawmills.^®.  In 
February,  1736,  a  third  group  of  Salzburgers  under 
Mr.  Von  Reck  reached  Georgia,  and  instead  of  landing 
at  Frederica  as  General  Oglethorpe  had  planned,  they, 
too,  were  permitted  to  settle  with  their  kinsmen  at 
Ebenezer. 

The  clearing  where  the  first  huts  at  Ebenezer  were 
built  in  1734  had  now  grown  into  a  well  planned 
village  with  a  population  of  about  two  hundred ;  not¬ 
withstanding  this  seeming  prosperity,  the  Salzburgers 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  location.  The  stream  on 
which  they  had  built,  now  known  as  Ebenezer  Creek, 
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was  navigable  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year;  be¬ 
sides,  the  settlement  proved  to  be  unhealthy,  and  the 
soil  less  productive  than  they  had  thought.  Messrs. 
Bolzius  and  Gronau  reported  these  conditions  to 
General  Oglethorpe  and  asked  permission  to  move  a 
distance  of  about  five  miles  to  a  more  favorable  site 
called  Red  Bluff  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  River. 
General  Oglethorpe  admonished  the  Germans  not  to 
abandon  their  settlement,  reminding  them  that  the 
time  and  means  invested  in  establishing  their  homes 
and  clearing  their  farms  would  be  wasted.  Seeing  that 
his  argument  carried  little  weight  with  the  settlers  and 
realizing  that  a  dissatisfied  people  would  not  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  colony’s  prosperity,  he  finally  consented 
for  them  to  move  to  Red  Bluff. 

Further  complaint  was  made  by  Mr.  Von  Reck  who 
was  disappointed  in  the  provisions  made  for  the  colon¬ 
ists  he  brought  over  in  1736.  They  had  to  live  in  the 
homes  of  the  first  settlers  until  lands  could  be  provided 
for  them.  To  add  to  these  discomforts  and  incon¬ 
veniences,  they  had  not  received  the  food,  tools,  and 
stock  that  had  been  promised  each  settler.  These  con¬ 
ditions  were  made  known  to  General  Oglethorpe  with 
the  request  that  they  be  permitted  to  settle  upon  the 
fertile  land  beyond  Ebenezer  Creek.^* 

To  adjust  these  grievances  of  the  malcontents. 
General  Oglethorpe  wrote  to  Mr.  Causton,  custodian 
of  colonial  supplies,  as  follows:  “You  are  to  take  care 
to  let  the  Salzburgers  have  the  Provisions  that  the 
Trustees  have  destined  to  those  who  join  us  in  America 
— ,  All  stores  sent  to  Ebenezer  are  to  be  consigned  to 
Mr.  Bolzius  and  he  is  to  give  Receipt  for  them.  Mr. 
Jones  should  have  put  them  in  possession  of  their 
Garden  Lots — You  are  to  take  care  that  the  Trustees’ 

11.  FnuieU  Moore,  “A  Voyace  to  GeorsU,”  in  Georgia  Hittgrieal  CoUtetUma 
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Orders  for  preventing  People  settling  beyond  the 
River  Ebenezer  be  executed  by  the  Proper  Officer.”” 
When  he  was  discussing  the  same  situation  with  the 
trustees,  General  Oglethorpe  explained  that  he  had 
permitted  the  first  colonists  to  move  their  settlement 
to  a  more  favored  site  on  the  Savannah  River,  and  had 
also  consented  for  the  new  settlers  under  Mr.  Von  Reck 
to  join  their  kinsmen  at  Ebenezer.  He  further  stated 
that  after  he  had  made  these  concessions  to  the  Salz¬ 
burgers  there  were  still  many  dissatisfied  persons 
among  them,  because  they  were  not  permitted  to 
settle  on  the  Indian  lands  beyond  Ebenezer  Creek.” 

After  the  brief  period  of  two  years,  the  town  of  Old 
Ebenezer  was  abandoned  in  1736.  The  houses  were 
torn  down  and  the  same  materials  were  used  in  build¬ 
ing  New  Ebenezer  on  the  Savannah  River.  “The  new 
town  was  laid  off  after  the  plan  of  Savannah,  and 
covered  an  area  of  one-quarter  of  a  square  mile.  This 
space  was  divided  into  small  squares,  each  containing 
ten  building  lots,  the  latter  numbering  one  hundred 
sixty.  Three  wide  streets  passed  through  from  east  to 
west,  these  were  intersected  at  right  angles  by  four 
others  running  north  and  south,  besides  there  were  a 
number  of  narrow  lanes  extended  north  and  south. 
Four  squares  were  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  pro¬ 
duce,  called  market  places,  four  squares  were  reserved 
as  public  parks.  Two-thirds  of  a  square  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  church  parsonage  and  academy  and  an 
equal  quantity  to  an  orphan  asylum  and  the  public 
store  respectively.  On  the  east  a  short  distance  from 
the  town,  was  the  cemetery.  On  the  north  and  east 
was  a  large  pasture  for  cattle,  and  on  the  south  was 
one  for  sheep  and  goats.  On  the  north  and  south, 
garden  lots  were  laid  out,  and  still  farther  south,  be- 
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yond  Little  Creek  and  Mill  Creek,  and  upon  their 
waters,  the  farms  were  located,  each  farm  consisting 
of  fifty  acres.”^® 

Parliament  in  1737  granted  twenty  thousand  pounds 
for  further  settlement  of  Georgia.  This  enabled  the 
trustees  to  send  another  embarkation  of  German 
Protestants  to  join  their  kinsmen  at  Ebenezer.** 

The  handicaps  and  disappointments  experienced  by 
the  Salzburgers  in  their  first  settlement  were  soon  for¬ 
gotten  when  they  began  to  establish  themselves  at 
New  Ebenezer.  A  second  time  these  sturdy  pioneers 
faced  the  task  of  converting  the  primeval  forest  into 
a  suitable  abode  for  settlers. 

By  1738  there  were  sixty-five  lots  taken  up  at 
Ebenezer  and  all  except  three  were  occupied.  One 
hundred  eighty  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation 
near  the  town,  but  the  fields  extending  into  the 
pine  lands  were  not  planted  because  they  were  thought 
to  be  barren.  Their  crops  were  well  tended,  their 
homes  were  neat,  and  the  inhabitants  were  contented.” 
A  report  of  their  crop  in  1738  is  as  follows:  “We  had 
at  least  at  our  Place  by  the  meer  [mere]  Blessings  of 
God  1,104  Bush,  of  Corn,  429  Bush.  Indian  Peas,  518 
Bush.  Potatoes,  398  Bush,  rough  Rice,  a  great  many 
Pumpkins,  Cabbitch  and  other  Garden  Stuff,  and  if 
not  disappointed  by  the  yellow  Pennsylvanie  com 
which  was  strongly  recommended  to  us  for  planting,  we 
would  have  had  a  larger  Produce.”^* 

The  Salzburgers  were  developing  into  a  self-sup¬ 
porting  people,  but  to  some  extent  they  were  still  de¬ 
pendent  upon  funds  from  Europe.  Mr.  Bolzius  thanked 
the  trustees  for  graciously  granting  the  full  allowance 
of  provisions  to  the  third  emigration  and  a  partial  al¬ 
lowance  to  the  Salzburgers  who  had  been  settled  longer 
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in  the  colony.  He  was  also  grateful  for  a  boat  which 
had  been  furnished  them  for  carrying  on  trade  with 
Savannah.^® 

The  settlers  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  success 
of  their  labors  in  Georgia  that  they  wrote  to  Mr. 
Urlsperger  in  Germany  to  persuade  more  of  their  kins¬ 
men  to  join  them.  As  an  inducement  to  get  other 
German  Protestants  to  come  over  they  told  of  their 
successful  harvest,  and  of  their  social  and  religious 
freedom.  They  warned  their  friends  of  two  consider¬ 
ations  to  be  kept  in  mind  if  they  should  come.  First, 
to  provide  themselves  with  shoes,  linens,  and  as  many 
tools  as  they  could  afford,  because  such  things  were 
expensive  in  the  colony  and  hard  to  get.  Second,  to 
plan  their  journey  in  order  that  they  might  reach 
Ebenezer  at  harvest  time  to  assist  in  gathering  the  crops 
and  share  in  the  distribution  of  supplies.®® 

The  Salzburgers’  systematic  cultivation  of  the  fertile 
river  bottom  land  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  colony.  Mr. 
Whitefield  made  note  in  his  Journal  June  25,  1740  that 
he  had  visited  Ebenezer  and  walked  four  miles  in  an 
almost  continuous  field  of  an  abundant  crop  of  com, 
peas,  and  potatoes.®^  In  December,  1742,  Mr.  Bolzius 
reported  to  the  trustees  that  they  had  produced  3,048 
bushels  of  corn,  537  bushels  of  peas,  566  bushels  of 
potatoes,  733  bushels  of  rice,  92  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
11  bushels  of  rye  and  barley.  He  added  that  the  yield 
would  have  been  larger  had  not  a  spring  freshet  inun¬ 
dated  the  fields  in  the  Mill  Creek  section;  however, 
they  had  enough  and  to  spare.®®  Mr.  William  Stephens, 
Secretary  to  the  trustees  in  Georgia,  wrote  in  1742  to 
Mr.  Verelst,  accountant  to  the  trustees,  “Ebenezer  we 
see  grown  to  such  a  maturity  as  needs  no  farther  Lead¬ 
ing  Strings  hereafter,  &  I  wish  it  could  be  said  of 
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Savannah  &  its  Neighborhood.”^*  In  the  same  year 
Mr.  Joseph  Avery,  surveyor,  reported  to  the  trustees, 
“There  will  be  little  or  no  clearing  or  planting  done 
this  year  unless  it  be  what  is  done  by  the  Duch  [Dutch] 
and  Salzburgers.”*^  General  Oglethorpe  likewise  com¬ 
mended  the  Ebenezer  settlement  when  he  wrote  the 
trustees  that  the  Germans  were  better  planters  than 
the  English,  and  that  he  considered  no  greater  service 
could  be  done  the  colony  than  to  pay  the  passage  of 
others  of  their  kinsmen  to  Georgia.*®  Such  reports 
reaching  Europe  it  was  agreed  to  send  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  more  German  Protestants  to  settle  in  the  Province 
of  Georgia ;  thus  it  was  that  Ebenezer  drew  new  groups 
of  emigrants.** 

The  early  settlers  had  found  great  need  of  artisans 
and  mechanics  in  the  development  of  their  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  An  embarkation  in  1741  of  sixty-three  persons 
under  Mr.  Vigera  supplied  such  colonists.  Among  them 
were  carpenters,  brewers,  husbandmen,  a  baker  and 
a  vinedresser,  linen  weavers,  blacksmiths,  a  miller,  a 
shoemaker,  and  a  surgeon.*’  In  1751,  Mr.  Von  Brahm 
brought  over  another  company  of  Germans  who  settled 
between  Ebenezer  and  Mount  Pleasant.*® 

Many  Germans  were  unable  to  pay  their  passage  to 
America,  or  to  find  friends  to  defray  their  expenses, 
therefore,  they  voluntarily  submitted  to  a  period  of 
servitude  after  reaching  Georgia.  The  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  population  made  constant  demands  for  arable 
farm  lands.  Mr.  Bolzius,  realizing  this  state  of  affairs, 
wrote  in  1751  to  Mr.  Martyn,  Secretary  to  the  trustees, 
requesting  that  suitable  lands  be  opened  up  for  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  Germans.*®  When  the  first  colonists  at 
Ebenezer  selected  their  lots  they  took  the  fertile  lands 
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bordering  rivers  and  creeks.  Most  of  the  surrounding 
country  lay  in  the  pine  barrens.  On  account  of  the 
Salzburgers  not  undestanding  the  cultivation  of  this 
type  of  soil,  they  were  unable  to  raise  paying  crops, 
therefore,  the  newcomers  were  allowed  to  share  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  first  settlers.  These  cramped  con¬ 
ditions  led  to  repeated  protests  to  the  officials.  Mr. 
Habersham,  in  presenting  the  cause  of  the  settlers, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Martyn  that  in  the  township  of  Ebenezer 
there  were  about  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  of  which 
he  thought  nine-tenths  were  in  pine  lands,  and  that  in 
some  cases  farmers  did  not  own  more  than  five  or  six 
acres  of  good  land.  He  repeated  a  suggestion  that  had 
been  made  at  an  earlier  date  that  the  Indian  lands  be 
opened  up  to  settlers.*®  The  Uchee  lands  belonging 
to  the  Uchee  Indians  were  separated  from  the  Salz¬ 
burgers  by  Ebenezer  Creek,  and  according  to  a  treaty 
made  with  the  Indians  when  Ebenezer  was  founded, 
the  whites  were  not  to  settle  beyond  this  boundary. 
The  trustees  advised  the  President  to  inquire  of  the 
Indians  upon  what  terms  they  would  dispose  of  these 
lands.*^  This  suggestion  was  not  followed,  as  Mr. 
Habersham  thought  it  best  not  to  bargain  with  the 
Indians  for  this  land  on  account  of  the  fact  that  to 
treat  with  a  few  Uchees  would  induce  the  Creeks  to 
ask  for  similar  concessions.  Such  a  deduction  seemed 
quite  logical,  inasmuch  as  the  Creeks  regarded  the 
Uchees  as  their  vassals.  It  was,  therefore,  feared  that 
a  treaty  of  this  sort  might  result  in  endless  disputes. 
Thus  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  settle 
the  land  without  consulting  the  Indians,  especially 
since  they  did  not  live  in  this  territory.**  Therefore,  a 
few  settlers  without  permission  of  the  Indians,  made 
clearings  on  the  Uchee  lands. 
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General  Oglethorpe  disapproved  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  officials,  reminding  the  trustees  that  the 
Uchee  Indians  had  been  loyal  to  the  British  at  the 
siege  of  St.  Augustine,  and  had  refused  bribes  offered 
them  by  the  Spanish.  “If  we  should  attempt  to  take 
or  purchase  their  lands,”  he  wrote,  “it  is  probable  they 
will  go  to  the  Spaniards.  When  they  have  no  lands 
how  shall  they  stay?  Some  may  fancy  because  their 
Land  is  not  planted  it  is  no  Hurt  taking  it  from  them, 
but  the  Indian  Nations  have  as  much  Right  to  their 
Woods  as  the  English  Gentlemen  to  a  Forest  or  Chase — 
I  think  it  would  not  only  be  unjust,  but  Impolitick  at 
this  Time  to  attempt  buying  Land  from  the  Indians.”** 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  fertile  lands  the  Salz¬ 
burgers  were  greatly  exercised  over  this  controversy. 
In  the  midst  of  such  agitations  Mr.  Bolzius  found  a 
remedy  for  these  grievances.  He  had  learned  of  a  new 
treatise  on  agriculture,  Jethro  Tull’s  Horse  Hoeing 
Husbandry,  which  was  gaining  notoriety  in  Europe.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Bolzius,  a  copy  was  sent  him  from 
Germany  in  1745.  He  read  it  with  great  interest,  and 
at  the  close  of  services  each  Sabbath  he  explained  to 
his  people  this  new  process  of  cultivating  the  pine  lands 
with  plows.  To  encourage  the  farmers  in  employing 
this  method,  he  cultivated  a  plantation  in  the  pine 
regions  as  a  demonstration  of  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil  if  properly  tilled.  He  realized  this  would  be 
a  further  inducement  to  others  to  settle  in  the  territory 
surrounding  Ebenezer  if  the  pine  barrens  became  pro¬ 
ductive.*^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  was  the 
first  farm  demonstration  work  done  in  Georgia.  Mr. 
Bolzius  also  asked  that  an  engine  invented  by  Mr.  Tull, 
called  a  wheat  and  turnip  drill,  be  shipped  to  him,  at 
the  same  time  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  farm  im¬ 
plements  sent  by  the  trustees.** 
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The  encouragement  received  from  this  treatise  on 
agriculture  and  the  demonstrations  on  Mr.  Bolzius’ 
experimental  farm  seemed  to  furnish  the  necessary 
stimuli  for  agricultural  expansion.  A  wave  of  pros¬ 
perity  began  to  sweep  over  the  Salzburger  colony.  The 
more  progressive  farmers  not  only  cultivated  the  lands 
they  held,  but  they  began  petitioning  the  trustees  for 
larger  tracts.  At  first  these  additional  grants  were 
made  to  settlers  on  a  basis  of  family  rights,  that  is,  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  acres  for  each  member  of  a  family. 
After  slaves  were  permitted  in  the  colony  a  certain 
number  of  acres  were  granted  a  farmer  for  each  slave 
owned.  Later  the  more  prosperous  land  owners  added 
to  their  holdings  by  purchase  of  lands.  Some  examples 
are  here  cited  to  show  the  increased  interest  in  obtain¬ 
ing  larger  land  grants. 

Theobold  Keiffer  after  having  served  his  time  as  an 
indentured  servant  became  a  freeman  and  was  granted 
fifty  acres  of  land.  In  1742  he  petitioned  the  trustees 
to  release  his  children  from  bondage.®®  January,  1757, 
at  the  Council  held  in  Savannah  was  read  a  “Petition 
of  Theobold  Keiffer  setting  forth  that  he  was  in 
Possession  of  four  Hundred  Acres  of  Land  and  was 
desirous  of  an  Additional  Tract,  having  a  Wife,  four 
children  and  five  negroes  and  thereby  Praying  for  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty  Acres  of  Land  on  an  Island  Op¬ 
posite  the  Town  of  Ebenezer,”  (Petition  granted), 
also,  “Praying  for  eighty  acres  of  land  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  below  the  town  of  Ebenezer,”  (Petition  grant¬ 
ed  ).*’ 

Frederick  Helfenstein,  who  also  served  as  an  inden¬ 
tured  servant,  was  granted  fifty  acres  of  land  at  the 
time  of  his  freedom  in  1756.  Having  a  wife  and  four 
children  he  was  allotted  on  the  basis  of  “family  rights,” 
two  hundred  fifty  acres  more.®® 
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William  De  Brahm,  in  1761,  reported  that  he  had 
received  no  land  for  two  children  and  five  negroes.  In 
fulfilment  of  his  claims,  he  was  granted  three  hundred 
acres.*®  He  also  asked  to  purchase  five  hundred  acres 
of  land.^® 

May,  1769,  John  Adam  Treutlen  stated  he  held  one 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  petitioned  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  more,  having  a  wife,  five  children  and  twenty- 
three  negroes.  (Petition  granted ).<* 

This  rapid  increase  in  land  ownership  was  held  in 
restraint  by  the  following  legislation:  “November, 
1764,  Ordered.  That  for  the  future  no  Quantity  of 
Land  exceeding  three  hundred  acres  be  granted  to  any 
Person  on  Purchase  unless  it  not  only  appears  that  the 
Party  in  Purchase  is  of  ability  to  settle  and  improve 
the  same,  and  also  his  real  Intention  so  to  do  agreeable 
to  his  Majesty’s  royal  Instructions  by  bringing  into  this 
Province  within  eighteen  months  from  Date  of  Warrant 
a  Family  or  negroes  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  fifty 
acres  of  Land,  if  the  same  be  plantable,  and  if  Pine 
Lands  for  sowing  then  one  negro  for  every  hundred 
acres,  or  erect  a  Saw  Mill  to  be  attended  by  not  less 
than  four  persons  if  five  hundred  acres  and  eight  per¬ 
sons  if  one  thousand  acres.  Bond  be  given  to  his 
Majesty  in  Penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  every 
five  hundred  acres  if  same  be  plantable  for  one  per¬ 
formance  of  Terms  above  Ordered.’’^* 

These  land  grants  to  the  Salzburgers  extended  from 
Abercorn  Creek  to  Beaverdam  Creek,  a  distance  of  more 
than  forty  miles,  and  diversified  crops  were  grown 
throughout  this  area.  The  Salzburgers  found  that  their 
low  lands  were  best  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  rice. 
When  warned  that  only  negroes  could  work  in  marshy 
places,  they  replied,  “We  laugh  at  such  a  Talking, 
seeing  that  several  People  of  us  have  had  in  last  har- 

89.  Ibid..  VIII,  98. 

40.  Ibid.,  464. 

41.  Ibid.,  X.  764. 

42.  Ibid.,  IX.  288-39. 
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vest  a  greater  crop  of  Rice  than  they  wanted  for  their 
own  consumption.”^®  Later  they  discovered  that  malaria 
spread  from  the  rice  fields  and  was  responsible  for 
much  sickness  among  their  people.  It  was  not  until 
after  slaves  were  introduced  into  the  colony  that  this 
cereal  became  one  of  the  leading  products  for  market¬ 
ing.  The  farmers  at  Ebenezer  were  also  among  the 
first  in  the  colony  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
As  early  as  1738  they  were  encouraged  with  the  result 
of  their  experiment,  but  the  trustees,  hoping  to  have  the 
colonists  devote  most  of  their  efforts  to  the  silk  indus¬ 
try,  discouraged  the  growing  of  cotton.^^  Only  five 
years  after  the  settling  of  New  Ebenezer  Mr.  Bolzius 
wrote,  ‘‘We  have  this  year  plenty  of  peaches  and  as  this 
fruit  does  not  keep,  some  of  our  people  try  to  make 
a  certain  sort  of  brandy  of  them;  others  give  them  to 
swine.”^®  All  records  of  the  colonial  era  in  Georgia 
give  evidence  of  the  successful  agricultural  pursuits  of 
the  Salzburgers. 

By  the  improved  method  of  farming  the  harvests 
were  greatly  increased.  This  larger  grain  supply,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  extensive  land  grants,  encouraged 
stock  raisii.g.  The  inhabitants  of  Ebenezer  had  always 
been  interested  in  herds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle, 
but  in  the  early  days  there  were  many  misfortunes  with 
which  they  had  to  contend.  Their  herdsmen  were  not 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  to  round 
up  the  cattle  for  branding;  they  also  lost  many  head 
that  were  led  away  by  wild  cattle.  Several  times  a 
‘‘distemper”  spread  throughout  the  entire  section  and 
decimated  their  numbers.  Numerous  complaints  were 
made  to  the  officials  that  the  Indians  annoyed  the  farm¬ 
ers  by  killing  their  stock  for  food  or  driving  the  cows 
off  that  they  might  steal  the  cow-bells.^® 

48.  C.  C.  Jones.  The  Hietory  of  Georgia,  I,  218-14. 

44.  Hugh  McCall,  Hietory  of  Georgia,  188. 

45.  "A  State  of  The  Province  of  Georgia,”  in  Georgia  Hietorieal  CoUeetione, 
II.  85. 

46.  C.  fi.,  XXIV,  862. 
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The  trustees  had  attempted  cattle  raising  at  Old 
Ebenezer,  but  because  of  irresponsible  herdsmen  the 
experiment  proved  a  failure  to  the  absentee  owners. 
When  the  settlers  at  Ebenezer  offered  to  purchase  the 
herd  the  trustees  were  glad  to  dispose  of  their  holdings 
for  three  hundred  fifty  pounds,  payments  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  be  made  every  six  months  until  the 
debt  was  cancelled.^’  Evidently,  stock  raising  proved 
a  poor  investment  for  the  Germans,  for  a  letter  from 
the  Vice  President  of  the  trustees  to  Mr.  Martyn  in 
January,  1750,  reported  that  the  purchasers  at  Ebe¬ 
nezer  had  paid  only  forty  pounds  for  the  cattle.^®  Mr. 
Bolzius  replied  in  defense  of  his  people  by  stating  that 
since  last  Michael-Mass  they  had  paid  more  chan  one 
hundred  pounds  in  supplying  commodities  and  work¬ 
men  for  the  trustees’  enterprises  in  the  colony,  such  as 
boards  for  a  church  in  Savannah,  steers  shipped  to 
Savannah,  and  taking  care  of  the  trustees’  horses. 
These  services  had  been  rendered  with  the  expectation 
of  lessening  their  indebtedness  to  the  trustees.  He 
further  added  that  the  cattle  were  in  such  a  poor  con¬ 
dition  that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  meet  so  large  a 
payment  every  six  months.^®  Although  stock  raising 
was  not  a  paying  enterprise  for  the  Salzburgers,  they 
had  more  than  enough  for  their  own  needs  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  inhabitants  of  Savannah  with  a  large  amount 
of  beef,  pork,  and  poultry. 

47.  C.  R..  VI,  812. 
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SEIZURE  OF  UNITED  STATES’  LANDS  BY 
SECEDING  STATES 

By  W.  McDowell  Rogers 


There  was  a  Public  Domain  in  only  five  of  the  seced¬ 
ing  states.  When  the  thirteen  original  states  became  a 
part  of  the  Union  by  ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation,  they  retained  for  themselves  all  unappro¬ 
priated  lands  within  their  boundaries.^  The  United 
States  later  acquired  small  areas  in  these  states  for 
special  purposes.  In  the  states  of  Virginia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  United  States, 
in  1861,  owned  only  such  lands  as  were  sites  for  post- 
offices,  arsenals,  forts,  and  the  like.  When  Tennessee, 
which  was  erected  out  of  territory  ceded  by  North 
Carolina,  came  into  the  Union,  nearly  all  of  the  public 
lands  had  already  been  appropriated,  and  Congress 
authorized  Tennessee  to  dispose  of  whatever  remain- 
ed.‘  Texas  retained  possession  of  all  of  her  vacant 
lands  when  she  came  into  the  Union  in  1845.*  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  the  Federal  Government 
owned,  in  1866,  public  lands  to  the  extent  of  forty 
million  acres.* 

But  whether  the  United  States  owned  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  in  a  state,  or  only  a  few  acres,  that  state 
was  quick,  when  it  went  out  of  the  Union,  to  assert  its 
claim  to  that  land.*  The  action  of  taking  over  the 
property  of  the  United  States  in  the  seceding  states 
was  legalized  by  ordinances  adopted  in  the  seceding 
conventions  of  those  states.  Georgia  was  the  first  to 

1.  Robert  Sterling  Yard.  Oar  Federal  Landt  (New  York.  1928),  21. 

2.  Benjamin  Horaee  Hibbard,  A  Hittom  of  tko  Publte  Land  Polteiee  (New 
York,  1924),  19. 

5.  Ibid..  12. 

4.  Thomas  Donaldson,  Tka  PubKe  Domain,  It*  Hiatary  nritk  Statiatie*  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1884),  646. 

6.  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  were  exceptions  to  the  rule.  There  is 
no  record  that  they  took  over  any  Federal  lands. 
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do  this.  On  January  25,  1861,  an  ordinance  adopted 
by  the  Convention  at  Milledgeville  revoked  cessions 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  United  States, 
and  Georgia  reassumed  full  jurisdiction  over  these 
lands  and  properties.*  That  this  ordinance  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  such  lands  as  the  United  States  had  acquired 
in  the  State  for  special  purposes  is  indicated  by  the 
next  part  of  the  ordinance  which  provided  that  all 
buildings,  machinery,  and  fortifications  erected  on  this 
land  should  also  be  taken  over  by  the  State. 

Three  days  later,  the  Alabama  Convention,  meeting 
in  Montgomery,  took  a  similar  step.  This  it  did  by 
repealing  an  ordinance  adopted  in  a  Convention  in 
Huntsville  in  1819  which  had  renounced  the  State’s 
claim  to  waste  and  unappropriated  lands  within  its 
borders.’  This  ordinance  was  supplemented  by  another 
adopted  March  the  20th,  wherein  was  asserted  Ala¬ 
bama’s  title  to  all  public  lands  within  the  State  which 
had  not  been  sold  or  appropriated  to  a  specific  purpose 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  previous  to 
January  11,  1861.*  This  latter  ordinance,  which  con¬ 
tains  some  thirty  odd  sections,  provided  that  the  land 
officials  of  the  United  States  were  to  hold  all  funds  in 
their  possession  subject  to  the  order  of  the  state 
treasurer  and  were  to  retain,  until  further  notice,  all 
records,  maps,  and  charts. 

Mississippi  acted  about  the  same  time.  The  Conven¬ 
tion  of  this  state  provided  for  taking  over  all  waste 
and  unappropriated  lands,  fortifications,  lighthouses, 
custom  houses,  hospitals,  and  all  other  property  within 

6.  “Journal  of  the  Public  and  Secret  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  the 
People  of  Georgia  Held  in  Milledgeville  and  Savannah  in  1861,”  in  Alien 
D.  Candler,  ed.,  Th*  ConfederaU  Beeorda  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Atlanta. 
1909  a.),  214-648. 

7.  Ordinaneee  and  Conetitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  with  the  Conetitution 
of  the  Provieione  of  Government,  and  of  the  Confederate  Statee  of  America 
(Montgomery,  1861).  8. 

8.  Ibid.,  64-71. 
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the  state  owned  by  the  United  States.®  The  legislature 
of  the  state  was  given  authority  to  make  all  regulations 
for  disposing  of  and  accounting  for  this  property. 

The  Surveyor-General  of  Florida  anticipated  the 
State  Convention  of  that  state  by  turning  in  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  United  States  Land  Commissioner  and  ad¬ 
vising  him  that  he  had  turned  over  to  state  authorities 
the  surveying  archives  of  his  office.*®  The  Register  of 
Public  Lands  at  Saint  Augustine  was  authorized  by  the 
State  Convention  to  complete  all  contracts  for  survey¬ 
ing  heretofore  made  by  this  Federal  officer.** 

The  called  session  of  the  Florida  Convention  on  April 
26  formally  assumed  jurisdiction  for  the  state  over  all 
public  lands  and  islands.*®  A  committee,  which  had 
been  appointed  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  this  area, 
v-eported  it  as  eight  and  a  half  million  acres,  all  but 
half  a  million  of  which  had  been  surveyed,  and  the 
average  annual  income  from  the  sale  of  lands  $40,- 
000.00.*® 

Louisiana  took  over  public  lands  within  that  state  on 
February  12,  1861  ;*♦  Texas  followed  suit  March  9  ;*® 
and  Arkansas  May  6.*®  The  Texas  ordinance  does  not 
refer  to  public  lands  as  such,  but  includes  it  under  the 
clause,  “any  property,  real  or  personal,  now  held  by 
the  late  government  of  the  United  States.” 

9.  Journal  of  the  State  Convention  and  Ordinaneee  and  Reeolutione  Adopted 
m  March,  1881  (Jackaon,  1861),  146. 

10.  United  States  Department  of  Interior,  Report  of  the  Commieeioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  Accompanying  the  Annaal  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  Year  1881,  24. 

11.  Journal  of  the  Proceedinge  of  the  Convention  of  the  People  of  Florida, 
Begun  and  Held  at  the  Capitol  tn  the  City  of  Tallahaeeee  on  Thureday, 
January  8,  1881  (Tallahassee,  1861),  98. 

12.  Proceedinge  of  the  Called  Seeion  of  the  Convention  of  the  People  of  Florida 
Begun  and  Held  at  the  Capital  in  Tallahaeeee  on  Tueeday,  Feb.  88  and  April 
18,  1881  (Tallahassee,  1861),  67. 

18.  Ibid.,  42. 

14.  Journal  of  the  Proceedinge  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
(New  Orleans,  1861),  263. 

16.  Constitution  and  Ordinaneee  of  the  Texae  Conetitutional  Convention 
(Austin,  1861),  28. 

16.  Journal  of  Both  Sessions  of  the  Conventions  of  the  State  of  Arkaneae  (Little 
Bock,  1861),  142. 
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The  ordinances  which  provided  for  the  taking  over 
of  Federal  lands  by  the  seceding  states,  voiced  an 
optimism  as  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  secession  hopes. 
The  states  supposed  either  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  go  in  peace ;  or,  if  they  were  forced  to  defend  their 
actions  with  arms,  victory  would  be  inevitable.  In 
some  of  the  states  the  ordinances  stipulated  that  the 
Federal  land  agents  were  to  be  given  receipts  for  the 
money  and  property  taken  from  them  and  that  this 
would  be  accounted  for  to  the  United  States  when  final 
treaties  were  arranged. 

In  the  five  states,  where  there  were  public  lands,  it 
was  the  evident  intention  of  those  states  to  continue  the 
sale  of  the  lands  and  to  use  the  money  for  current  ex¬ 
penses.  The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States 
affecting  the  lands  were  adopted  by  these  states,  and 
whenever  practicable,  the  same  land  officials  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  office.  Louisiana  allowed  the  registers  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  office  if  they  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  State  and  would  furnish  bond  for  the  faithful 
accounting  of  money  and  property  intrusted  to  them, 
and  agreed  to  protect  them  against  any  claim  the 
United  States  might  make  on  them.”  This  was  typical 
of  the  measures  taken  in  four  other  states.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Louisiana  set  up  the  machinery  for  disposing 
of  these  lands;  described  the  duties  of  the  officials; 
fixed  their  terms  of  office;  divided  the  lands  into  dis¬ 
tricts;  and  fixed  the  minimum  price  for  it.^*  The 
Mississippi  Legislature,  in  August,  1861,  made  similar 
provisions.” 

The  seceding  states,  very  likely,  allowed  the  Con¬ 
federate  government  whatever  lands  and  property 

17.  Journal  of  the  Proeeedingt  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  Ixmitiana 
(New  Orleans,  1861),  268. 

18.  Aete  paeted  by  Fifth  Legielature  of  State  of  Louieiana  at  Ite  Second 
Seeeion  Held  and  Begun  in  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge  on  January  tl,  Ittl 
(Baton  Rouse.  1861),  206-212. 

19.  Lowe  of  State  of  Mieeieeippi  Paeeed  at  a  Called  Seeeion  of  Mieeieeippi 
lagielature.  Held  at  Jaekeon,  July,  Utl  (Jackson,  1861),  69-60. 
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were  necessary  for  military  purposes.  Two  of  the  states 
formally  did  so.  The  Arkansas  Convention  empowered 
its  delegates  to  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  to  transfer  to  the  Confederacy  the 
lands,  grounds  and  property  at  Fort  Smith,  the  arsenal 
at  Little  Rock,  and  the  hospital  at  Napoleon  if  the  Con¬ 
federacy  needed  this  property,  provided  Arkansas  was 
admitted  to  the  Confederacy .20  The  General  Assembly 
of  Georgia  enacted  a  measure,  April  18,  1863,  ceding 
to  the  Confederacy  the  arsenal  and  powder  mill  at 
Augusta.2i 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  states  had  any  great  success 
in  disposing  of  the  Federal  lands  they  had  taken,  if 
indeed,  they  made  any  serious  effort  to  do  so.  The 
Federal  blockade  was  effective  in  keeping  out  any 
foreign  immigrants  who  might  have  desired  to  come 
in  and  settle  on  these  lands.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  either  that  people  within  the  borders  of  a  state 
were  disposed  to  take  up  any  of  its  new  lands.  The 
United  States  itself  was  not  a  thriving  business  in  lands 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  Whereas  the  amount  of 
land  sold  by  the  General  Land  Office  in  1860  was 
3,461,204  acres,  it  fell  in  1861  to  1,465,604  acres,  in 
1862  to  144,850  acres,  and  in  1863  to  91,354  acres 
and  it  was  1869  before  the  acreage  sold,  again  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  million  acres.^*  Alabama  took  the  lands  off  the 
market  for  the  duration  of  the  war,^^  and  in  1862, 
Arkansas  withdrew  all  her  lands  from  the  market,  and 
reserved  them  as  a  pledge  for  redeeming  the  State’s 
bonds.25 

20.  Journal  of  Both  Seseiona  of  the  Conventiona  of  the  State  of  Arkanaaa  (Little 
Rock.  1861),  212. 

21.  Lawa  of  Georgia  Paaaed  in  November  and  December,  188$,  and  March  and 
AprU,  1888  (Hilledseville,  1863),  166. 

22.  Hibbard,  op.  cit.,  106. 

23.  Ibid.,  113. 

24.  Acta  of  Second  Called  Seaaion  of  1881  and  of  Firat  Regular  Annual  Seaaion 
of  General  Aaaembly  of  Alabama,  Held  tn  the  City  of  Montgomery  Com¬ 
mencing  on  the  t8th  Day  of  OeM>er,  and  the  Second  Monday  in  November, 
1881  (Montgomery,  1862),  At. 

25.  Acta  Paaaed  at  the  Thirteenth  or  Special  Seaaion  of  General  Aaaembly  of 
the  State  of  Arkanaaa  (Little  Rock,  1862),  67. 
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The  Federal  Land  Office  reassumed  control  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  Confederate  States  at  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  war.  The  Commissioner,  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  in  1865,  stated  that  the  President  had,  by  procla¬ 
mation,  restored  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  the  public  lands  in  Mississippi,  and  that 
registers  and  receivers  of  public  lands  had  already  been 
appointed  at  Montgomery,  Tallahassee,  New  Orleans, 
and  Little  Rock.** 

26.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Report  of  the  Commiotionor  of  the  General 
Land  OfUo,  ISOS,  27-28. 


A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PRINTED  WRITINGS 
OF  ULRICH  BONNELL  PHILLIPS* 

CoMPii,ED  BY  David  M.  Potter,  Jr. 


It  seems  eminently  fitting  that  the  bibliography  of 
the  writings  of  Ulrich  B.  Phillips  should  appear  in  this 
Quarterly,  not  only  because  of  the  personal  associations 
which  bound  Professor  Phillips  to  Georgia  above  all 
other  states,  but  also  because  of  his  research  in  topics 
which  are  of  especial  interest  to  Georgians.  His  work 
on  Toombs,  Stephens,  and  Cobb;  his  study  of  state 
rights  in  Georgia;  and  his  handling  of  the  plantation 
records  of  the  state  give  him  a  high  place  objectively 
in  its  historiography,  quite  apart  from  the  subjective 
ties  which  bound  him  personally  to  Georgia. 

It  is  on  the  personal  side,  however,  that  his  writings 
are  likely  to  interest  Georgians  most,  for  he  was  himself 
a  Georgian  by  birth  and  education,  one  of  the  few 
honorary  members  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society, 
and  perhaps  the  foremost  professional  historian  that 
the  state  has  produced.  The  American  Historical  Review 
has  recently  said  of  him  that,  “He  knew  the  plantation 
regime  better  than  any  other  living  man,”  and  Frederic 
L.  Paxson,  himself  a  trained  scholar  and  discriminating 
critic,  wrote,  concerning  American  Negro  Slavery,  “Prob¬ 
ably  none  of  our  historians  has  more  nearly  mastered 
his  theme.” 

If  he  had  not  been  a  Georgian,  his  work  would 
nevertheless  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  Georgians  be- 

1.  The  compiler  is  indebted  to  D.  Appleton  and  Ca,  Macmillan  Co.,  and  Little, 
Brown,  and  Co.  for  information  as  to  editions;  to  Dr.  Dumas  Malone  and 
Dr.  Alvin  Johnson  for  lists  of  items  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography 
and  the  Encydopaedia  of  the  Social  Seiencee  respectively;  to  Prof.  R.  H. 
McLean  for  helpful  suggr^ions;  and  to  Mr.  U.  B.  Phillips,  Jr.,  for  sug¬ 
gestions  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  two  or  three  items  which  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  overlooked. 

This  compilation  does  not  purport  to  be  absolutely  exhaustive.  For  instance. 
Prof.  Phillips  probably  wrote  some  book  reviews  for  newspapers.  Such 
scattered  items  defy  collection.  But  within  the  accepted  field  of  historical 
and  learned  literature,  this  list  ought  to  be  complete,  for  the  process  of  com¬ 
pilation  involved  not  only  the  use  of  the  accept^  bibliographical  sources,  but 
also  examination,  volume  by  volume,  of  the  files  of  some  forty  different 
periodicals  dealing  with  history  or  r^ted  subjects. 
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cause  of  its  subject  matter;  if  he  had  ne^’er  written  on 
Georgia  specifically,  his  other  work  would  still  com¬ 
mand  an  extra  degree  of  attention  from  Georgians 
because  of  its  authorship.  No  bibliography  of  the  state 
is  now  complete  without  mention  of  his  work;  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  state’s  contribution  to  scholarship  can  be 
complete  without  according  him  due  place.  He  was 
preeminent  among  historians  for  his  knowledge  of 
Georgia,  and  preeminent  among  Georgians  for  his 
knowledge  of  history. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  Professor 
Phillips,  this  bibliography  might  seem  needlessly  full. 
But  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  conciseness,  his 
remarkable  accuracy  of  expression,  his  avoidance  of 
the  trite  and  inane,  and  his  profusion  of  fruitful  sug¬ 
gestions — ^those  who  are  familiar  with  these  qualities 
know  that  he  never  set  pen  to  paper  without  expressing 
cogent  ideas. 

A.  Editorial  and  Bibliographical  Works 
1.  BOOKS 

The  Correspondence  of  Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  and  Howell  Cobb,  in  American  Historical  As¬ 
sociation,  Report,  1911,  II,  3-759  pp.  Washington,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1913. 

(In  collaboration  with  James  David  Glunt),  Florida 
Plantation  Records  from  the  Papers  of  George  Noble 
Jones,  ix  and  596  pp.,  plates,  map.  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Historical  Society,  1927.  (in  Publications  of  the  Missouri 
Historical  Society). 

Containing  an  extensive  introduction,  written  by 
Prof.  Phillips. 

Plantation  and  Frontier,  16U9-186S,  being  Volumes  I  and 
II  in  A  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial 
Society,  pp.  67-375,  9-379,  facsimiles.  Cleveland,  0.,  A. 
H.  Clark  Co.,  1910. 
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Printed  separately  as  Plantation  and  Frontier  Docu¬ 
ments:  16U9-1863,  illustrative  of  industrial  history 
in  the  Colonial  and  Ante-Bellum  South;  collected 
from  MSS  and  other  rare  sources.  Cleveland,  0., 
A.  H.  Clark  Co.,  1909. 

2.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PERIODICALS 

Some  documents  from  the  Draper  MSS.  [No  title],  in 
Gulf  States  Historical  Magazine,  II,  58-60. 

“Some  Letters  of  Joseph  Habersham,”  in  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Quarterly,  X,  144-163. 

“South  Carolina  Federalist  Correspondence,  1789-1797,” 
in  American  Historical  Review,  XIV,  776-790. 

Reprinted  with  “The  South  Carolina  Federalists,”  in 
The  South  Carolina  Federalists,  with  Accompanying 
Documents  [Listed  below] . 

3.  SURVEYS  OF  HISTORICAL  SOURCES 

“The  Public  Archives  of  Georgia,”  in  American  Histori¬ 
cal  Association,  Report,  1903,  I,  439-474.  Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1904. 

Printed  separately,  same  place  and  time,  under  title, 
“The  Archives  of  Georgia.” 

“Georgia  Local  Archives,”  in  American  Historical  Associ¬ 
ation,  Report,  1904,  555-596.  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1905. 

Printed  separately,  same  place  and  time.  Many  of 
the  archives  listed  in  this  and  the  preceding  paper 
have  been  moved  or  destroyed. 

“Documentary  Collections  and  Publications  in  the  Older 
States  of  the  South,”  in  American  Historical  Association, 
Report,  1905, 1, 200-204.  Washington,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1906. 
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B.  Original  Works 
1.  BOOKS 

Georgia  and  State  Rights.  A  Study  of  the  Political  His¬ 
tory  of  Georgia  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War, 
with  Particular  Regard  to  Federal  Relations,  in  American 
Historical  Association,  Report,  1901,  II,  3-224  pp.,  maps. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1902. 

Printed  separately,  same  place  and  time. 

Also  printed  separately,  same  place  and  time  with 
imprint  as  Columbia  University  Ph.  D.  Thesis. 
The  Justin  Winsor  Prize  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  was  awarded  for  this  monograph. 

A  History  of  Transportation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Belt 
to  1860,  xvii  and  405  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  tables.  New  York, 
Columbia  University  Press,  1908. 

The  Life  of  Robert  Toombs,  ix  and  281  pp.,  portrait. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1913. 

American  Negro  Slavery;  a  Survey  of  the  Supply,  Em¬ 
ployment,  and  Control  of  Negro  Labor,  os  Determined 
by  the  Plantation  Regime,  xi  and  529  pp.  New  York  and 
London,  D.  Appleton,  1918. 

Subsequent  editions  in  1927,  1928,  1929,  and  1933. 

Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South,  xix  and  375  pp.,  illus., 
maps,  diagram.  Boston,  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  1929. 
The  prize  offered  in  1928  by  Little,  Brown,  and  Co. 
for  the  best  unpublished  work  in  American  History 
was  awarded  for  this  study. 

Subsequent  editions  in  1929  (second),  1930  (third. 
Trade  and  Students’  edition),  and  1931  (fourth). 
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2.  ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES 

(a)  In  Books 

“The  Southern  Whigs,  1834-1854,”  in  Essays  in  American 
History  dedicated  to  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  pp.  203- 
229.  New  York,  Henry  Holt,  1910. 

Also  printed  separately,  same  place  and  time. 

“The  Literary  Movement  for  Secession,”  in  Studies  in 
Southern  History  and  Politics;  inscribed  to  William 
Archibald  Dunning  ..  .by  his  former  pupils,  the  authors, 
pp.  33-60.  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1914. 
Also  printed  separately,  same  place  and  time. 

(b)  Separate 

The  South  Carolina  Federalists,  with  Accompanying 
Documents,  pp.  529-543,  731-743,  776-790.  New  York, 
Macmillan  and  Company,  1909. 

Reprinted  from  the  American  Historical  Review, 
vol.  XIV,  where  pp.  529-543  and  731-743  were  en¬ 
titled  “The  South  Carolina  Federalists,”  and  pp. 
776-790  were  entitled  “South  Carolina  Federalist 
Correspondence.” 

(c)  In  the  south  IN  THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  NATION. 
Published  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Southern  Pubucation 
Society,  1909.  (twelve  volume  edition) 

“The  Economic  and  Political  Essays  of  the  Ante-Bellum 
South,”  in  vol.  VII,  pp.  173-199. 

Also  printed  separately,  same  place  and  time. 

“The  Economics  of  Slave  Labor  in  the  South,”  V,  121-124. 

“The  Economics  of  the  Slave  Trade,  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic,”  V,  124-129. 

“Financial  Crises  in  the  Ante-Bellum  South,”  V,  435-441. 
“Georgia  in  the  Federal  Union,  1776-1861,”  II,  146-171. 

“Racial  Problems,  Adjustments,  and  Disturbances  in  the 
Ante-Bellum  South,”  IV,  pp.  194-241. 

Also  printed  separately,  same  time  and  place. 
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“Railroads  in  the  South,”  V,  358-367. 

“Railway  Transportation  in  the  South,”  VI,  305-316. 

“The  Slavery  Issue  in  Federal  Politics,”  IV,  382-422. 
Also  printed  separately,  same  time  and  place. 

“State  and  Local  Public  Regulation  of  Industry  in  the 
South,”  V,  475-478. 

(d)  In  the  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

“The  Central  Theme  of  Southern  History,”  in  Vol. 
XXXIV,  pp.  30-43. 

Also  printed  separately,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Lancaster 
Press,  1928. 

Presents  the  race  issue  as  the  dominant  theme  of 
Southern  history. 

“A  Jamaica  Slave  Plantation,”  XIX,  543-558. 

Also  printed  separately  [Washington,  1914]. 
Summary  of  data  in  “plantation  book”  for  years 
1792-1796,  for  Worthy  Park  Plantation,  Saint  John’s 
Parish,  Jamaica. 

“The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Southern  Black  Belts,” 
XI,  798-816. 

Also  printed  separately.  New  York,  1906. 

Deals  with  the  tendency  of  slavery  to  concentrate 
wealth. 

“Plantations  with  Slave  Labor  and  Free,”  XXX,  738-753. 
Comparison  of  plantations  of  the  Ante-Bellum  South 
and  of  the  present  day  West. 

“Slave  Crime  in  Virginia,”  XX,  336-340. 

Memoranda  from  documents  in  Virginia  State 
Library  containing  some  1,300  vouchers,  recording 
the  conviction  of  slaves  for  capital  crime. 
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“The  South  Carolina  Federalists,”  XIV,  529-543,  731-743. 
Reprinted,  with  “South  Carolina  Federalist  Corres¬ 
pondence,”  in  The  South  Carolina  Federalists  vnth 
Accompanying  Documents  [listed  above]. 

(e)  In  the  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  QUARTERLY 

“Conservatism  and  Progress  in  the  Cotton  Belt,”  in  Vol. 

III,  pp.  1-10. 

Also  printed  separately,  Durham,  N.  C.,  1904. 

“The  Economics  of  the  Plantation,”  II,  231-236. 

“The  Overproduction  of  Cotton,  and  a  Possible  Remedy,” 

IV,  148-158. 

(f)  In  the  YALE  REVIEW 

“An  American  State-owned  Railroad:  The  Western  and 
Atlantic,”  in  Vol.  XV,  pp.  259-282,  (Old  Series). 

Also  printed  separately  [New  Haven?]  1906. 

“Azandeland,”  XX,  293-313,  (New  Series). 

Dealing  with  the  author’s  observations  in  Central 
Africa. 

(g)  In  political  science  quarterly 

“The  Economic  Cost  of  Slave-holding  in  the  Cotton  Belt,” 
in  Vol.  XX,  pp.  257-275. 

Also  printed  separately,  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1905. 

“The  Slave  Labor  Problem  in  the  Charleston  District,” 
XXII,  416-439. 

Also  printed  separately,  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1907. 

(h)  In  Vakious  Publications 

“Plantations  East  and  South  of  Suez,”  in  Agricultural 
History,  V,  93-109. 

Read  before  the  Agricultural  History  Society  and 
the  American  Historical  Association  at  Boston,  De¬ 
cember  29,  1930. 

Also  printed  separately. 
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“The  Decadence  of  the  Plantation  System,”  in  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
XXXV,  37-41. 

Also  printed  separately,  Philadelphia  [1910]  in 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Publications,  No.  589. 

This  paper  was  read  before  the  Tulane  Society  of 
Economics,  at  New  Orleans,  Jan.  12,  1909. 

“On  the  Economics  of  Slavery,  1815-1860,”  in  American 
Historical  Association,  Report,  1912,  pp.  150-151.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1914. 

“The  Plantation  Product  of  Men,”  in  Georgia  Historical 
Association,  Proceedings  for  1918,  pp.  12-15. 

An  informal  address  delivered  April  6,  1918,  at  At¬ 
lanta,  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Association. 

“New  Light  Upon  the  Founding  of  Georgia,”  in  Georgia 
Historical  Quarterly,  VI,  277-284. 

Also  printed  separately  [Savannah?,  1922]. 

Resume  of  items  relating  to  the  beginnings  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  in  the  Diary  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  published 
in  1920. 

“Historical  Notes  of  Milledgeville,  Georgia,”  in  Gulf 
States  Historical  Magazine,  II,  161-171. 

Also  printed  separately  [Montgomery,  Ala.,  1903]. 

“Nilotics  and  Azande.  Report  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Albert  Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of 
American  Teachers,”  in  Reports  of  the  Kahn  Foundation 
for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  American  Teachers,  Vol.  IX, 
pp.  11-47.  New  York,  1930. 

Prof.  Phillips  was  Albert  Kahn  Fellow  in  1929-1930. 
During  his  travels,  he  penetrated  Central  Africa, 
and  this  report  deals  with  his  observations  there. 
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“An  Antigua  Plantation,  1769-1818,”  in  North  Carolina 
Historical  Review,  III,  439-445. 

“In  a  sense  complementary  to  ‘A  Jamaica  Slave 
Plantation’,”  [listed  above]. 

“Transportation  in  the  Ante-Bellum  South ;  An  Economic 
Analysis,”  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  XIX,  434- 
451. 

Also  printed  separately.  New  York,  1905. 

“The  Plantation  as  a  Civilizing  Factor,”  in  Sewanee  Re¬ 
view,  XII,  257-267. 

“Black  Belt  Labor,  Slave  and  Free,”  in  Lectures  and  Ad¬ 
dresses  on  the  Ne,jro  in  the  South,  pp.  29-36.  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va.,  1915.  (In  University  of  Virginia,  Publications, 
Phelps-Stokes  Fellowship  Papers). 

“Making  Cotton  Pay,”  in  World’s  Work,  VIII,  4783-4792. 

Memorial  Day  Address  delivered  in  Battell  Chapel,  Yale 
University,  May  30,  1931,  in  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  XL, 
968  (June  5,  1931). 

Excerpts  from  an  Address,  “The  Professional  Touch,” 
delivered  March  23,  1931,  before  the  Yale  Chapter  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  in  New  York  Times,  March  29,  1931, 
Sec.  Ill,  p.  7. 

3.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  WORKS 
(a)  In  the  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY 
“John  Caldwell  Calhoun,”  in  Vol.  Ill,  411-419. 

“William  Harris  Crawford,”  IV,  527-530. 

“Robert  Y.  Hayne,”  VIII,  456-459. 

“Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens,”  To  be  published. 
“Robert  Toombs,”  To  be  published. 
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(b)  In  the  encyclopaedia  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
“Jefferson  Davis,”  in  Vol.  V,  11-12. 

“Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,”  V,  227-228. 

“Popular  Sovereignty,”  XII,  239-240. 

“Slavery  in  Modem  Times,”  To  appear  in  Vol.  XIV. 
“Robert  Toombs,”  To  appear  in  Vol.  XIV. 

4.  BOOK  REVIEWS 

(a)  In  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

Alexander  Letters,  1787-1900,  Printed  at  Savannah  for 
George  J.  Baldwin,  rev.  in  vol.  XVI,  830-832. 

Bassett,  John  Spencer,  The  Southern  Plantation  Overseer 
As  Revealed  in  his  Letters,  XXXI,  589-590. 

Catterall,  Helen  T.,  Judicial  Cases  Concerning  American 
Slavery  and  the  Negro  (Vol.  I),  XXXII,  330-332. 

Catalogue  of  the  Wymberly  Jones  De  Renne  Georgia 
Library  at  Wormsloe,  Isle  of  Hope,  Near  Savannah, 
Georgia  (3  vols.),  XXXVIII,  174. 

Donnan,  Elizabeth,  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History 
of  the  Slave  Trade  to  America  (Vol.  I,  1441-1700), 
XXXVI,  407-408. 

Dozier,  Howard  D.,  History  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad,  XXVI,  148-149. 

Dyer,  G.  W.,  Democracy  in  the  South  Before  the  Civil 
War,  XI,  715-716. 

Jervey,  Theodore  D.,  Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  his  Times, 
XV,  628-630. 

Jervey,  Theodore  D.,  The  Slave  Trade,  Slavery,  and  Color, 
XXXII,  169-170. 
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Harris,  N.  Dwight,  History  of  Negro  Servitude  in 
Illinois  and  of  the  Slavery  Agitation  in  that  State,  1719- 
186U,  X,  697-698. 

Henry,  H.  M.,  Police  Control  of  the  Slave  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  XX,  672. 

Lingley,  Charles  R.,  Since  the  Civil  War,  XXVII,  620-621. 

Official  History  of  the  82nd  Division,  American  Expe¬ 
ditionary  Forces,  “All  American"  Division,  1917-1919. 
Written  by  Divisional  Officers,  XXVI,  151-152. 

Sears,  Louis  Martin,  John  Slidell,  XXXI,  590-591. 

Shryock,  Richard  Harrison,  Georgia  and  the  Union  in 
1850,  XXXII,  903-904. 

Wade,  John  Donald,  Augustus  Baldtvin  Long  street:  A 
Study  of  the  Development  of  Culture  in  the  South,  XXX, 
181-182. 

Wright,  James  M.,  The  Free  Negro  in  Maryland,  16SA- 
1860,  XXVII,  365. 

Wright,  James  M.,  History  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  with 
a  Special  Study  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  Colony, 
XI,  444. 

(b)  In  YALE  REVIEW  (new  series) 

“Under  Letters  of  Marque”  (rev.  of  William  M.  Robinson, 
Jr.,  The  Confederate  Privateers),  XVIII,  379-380. 

“Fifteen  Vocal  Southerners”  (rev.  of  Twelve  Southern¬ 
ers,  ru  Take  My  Stand;  Broadus  and  George  S.  Mitchell, 
The  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  South;  Howard  W. 
Odum,  An  American  Epoch),  XX,  611-613. 

“The  Perennial  Negro”  (rev.  of  Charles  S.  Johnson,  The 
Negro  in  American  Civilization;  Sterling  Spero  and 
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Abraham  Harris,  The  Black  Worker;  T.  J.  Woofter, 
Black  Yeomanry;  Rossa  Cooley,  School  Acres;  Samuel  G. 
Stoney  and  Gertrude  M.  Shelby,  BUick  Genesis;  R.  S. 
Rattray,  Akan-Ashanti  Folk  Tales),  XXI,  202-204. 

“A  Quest  of  the  Common  Man”  (rev.  of  James  Truslow 
Adams,  The  Epic  of  America),  XXI,  402-403. 

“Protagonists  of  Southern  Independence”  (rev.  of  Laura 
A.  White,  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  and  Avery  Craven, 
Edmund  Ruffin,  Southerner),  XXII,  642-644. 

(c)  In  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

Johnson,  Guion  Griffis,  A  Social  History  of  the  Sea 
Islands,  with  Special  Reference  to  St.  Helena  Island, 
South  Carolina,  XVII,  623-624. 

McGregor,  James  C.,  The  Disruption  of  Virginia,  X, 
331-332. 

McLendon,  S.  G.,  History  of  the  Public  Domain  in 
Georgia,  XI,  442-443. 

Paxson,  Frederick  Logan,  History  of  the  American 
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NOTES  AND  DOCUMENTS 
CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Died 

At  Warrenton,  Va.,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1862,  of  wounds 
received  at  the  battle  of  Manassas,  Aug^ust  30th,  2d  Sergeant 
William  Daniel  Cobb,  of  Company  A,  (Gainesville  Light  In> 
fantry)  of  the  11th  Regiment  Ga.  Volunteers. 

Snatched  away  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  in  the  midst  of  a  career 
of  high  promise,  the  loss  of  Sergeant  Cobb  will  be  deeply  and 
sincerely  felt,  by  the  many  who  had  learned  to  love  him  for  his 
kind  and  gentle  nature,  for  his  winning  manners,  and  for  the 
numberless  high-toned  and  manly  qualities  which  nature  had 
showered  upon  him  with  a  lavish  hand.  Brave  to  a  fault,  and 
reckless  of  danger  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  the  Confederacy 
loses  in  him  a  model  soldier,  and  society  one  calculated  to  adorn 
and  elevate  its  character,  wherever  his  lot  might  be  cast. 

In  all  of  the  various  battles  in  which  his  Company  had  taken 
part.  Sergeant  Cobb  had  distinguished  himself  by  an  unflinching 
gallantry  that  marked  him  for  a  rising  man;  and,  by  universal 
consent,  his  Company  ’  ad  resolved  to  elect  hiiu  to  the  first  vacant 
commissioned  ofllce  if  he  would  accept  it.  But  in  the  mysterious 
workings  of  an  all-wise  Providence  a  higher  honor  was  in  store 
for  him — a  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  glorious  cause  of  Liberty, 
beside  which  the  tinsel  ornaments  and  brief  authority  of  military 
rank  are  as  nothing.  At  the  battle  of  Manassas,  in  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  death  wound,  he  marched  with  his  Company  to  within 
thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  enemy,  and  though  exposed  to  the  most 
murderous  volleys  both  from  the  front  and  right  flank,  he  stood 
up  in  plain  view,  loading  and  firing  with  coolness  and  precision; 
and  even  after  receiving  the  terrible  wound  which  resulted  in 
his  death,  he  refused  to  leave  the  field,  or  even  to  screen  himself 
by  lying  down.  When  finally  removed  to  the  temporary  hospital,  he 
bore  the  torture  of  his  wound  with  an  uncomplaining  cheerfulness 
which  surprised  all  who  witnessed  it.  No  word  of  complaint  escaped 
him,  and  the  same  heroic  fortitude  which  he  had  exhibited  in  the 
hour  of  danger  did  not  forsake  him. 

After  he  was  removed  to  Warrenton,  the  news  occasionally 
received  from  him  by  his  Company  always  represented  him  as 
cheerful  and  improving.  But,  alas!  those  who  judged  by  those 
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gentle,  kind  and  cheerful  features,  so  ready  to  beam  with  happiness 
and  gratitude  for  every  little  act  of  kindness,  knew  nothing  of 
the  inward  sufferings  that  were  breaking  the  great  heart  within. 
He  passed  away  like  the  morning  star,  which  does  not  set,  but 
fades  away  into  the  brightness  of  the  Heavens. 

In  behalf  of  myself  and  the  entire  Company  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  command,  I  tender  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  our  heartfelt  sympathies  in  this  sad  bereavement,  which 
has  left  in  our  ranks  a  vacancy,  felt  as  deeply  and  sincerely  as 
the  loss  of  a  loved  brother  and  friend  can  be  felt. 

WiLUAM  H.  Mitchell,  Capt. 

Comd’g  Co.  A,  11th  Ga.  Regiment. 

Southern  Watchman,  June  24,  1863. 

Died 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Feb.  7th,  1863. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Gainesville  Light  Infantry  (Co.  A,  11th 
Ga.  Reg.)  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted: 

Whereas,  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His  inscrutable 
Providence,  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  friend  and  fellow 
soldiers,  Lieut.  James  C.  Gower,  Sergt.  William  D.  Cobb  and 
Nathaniel  Keith,  who  died  at  Warrenton,  Va.,  of  wounds  received 
at  the  battle  of  Manassas,  August  3(Hh,  1862. 

Resolved,  1,  That  we  as  a  company  deeply  feel  and  appreciate 
the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  Lieut.  James  C.  Gower, 
Sergt.  W.  D.  Cobb  and  Nathaniel  Keith,  who,  in  all  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  we  have  passed,  have  shared  our  joys  and  our 
sorrows,  and  have  won  our  affections  by  exhibitions  of  all  those 
high  qualities,  so  becoming  in  the  character  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  soldier. 

Resolved,  2,  That  we  tender  to  the  parents  and  relations  of  the 
deceased  our  heartfelt  sympathies  in  their  sad  bereavements,  and 
commend  them  to  the  consolations  of  Him  “who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,”  and  in  whose  wise  Providence  we  are  told  that  “all 
things  work  together  for  good.” 

Resolved,  3,  That  we  also  tender  our  sympathies  to  those  of 
our  comrades  who  are  still  suffering  from  wounds  received  in 
defense  of  their  country. 
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Resolved,  4,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
parents  of  each  of  our  deceased  comrades,  and  that  they.be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Athens  and  Atlanta  papers. 

WiLUAif  H.  MiTCHfax,  Capt. 

Kedab  L.  Boone,  O.  S. 

Southern  Watchman,  June  24,  1863. 

Obituary 

The  subject  of  this  obituary  notice  furnishes  another  example 
of  the  noble  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  with  which  our  young  men 
have  freely  offered  themselves  upon  the  altar  of  our  country’s 
liberty  and  independence. 

Nathan  Hoyt  Hamilton,  an  esteemed  member  of  Co.  I,  16th 
Georgia  Regiment,  was  killed  in  battle  on  the  3d  of  May,  1863,  in 
the  25th  year  of  his  age.  After  some  months’  absence  from  his 
regiment  through  sickness,  before  he  was  well  able,  he  re-joined  his 
brigade  a  short  time  before  the  late  Sanguine,  but  victorious  con¬ 
flict  of  our  army  at  Chancellorsville. 

One  of  his  officers  in  writing  home  to  his  affiicted  father  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  sad  event  of  his  loss,  thus  described  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  and  his  estimable  and  noble  qualities 
as  a  soldier.  He  fell  pierced  through  the  head  with  a  minnie  ball 
during  a  charge  made  by  our  brigade  on  the  enemy’s  intrench- 
ments.  While  I  deeply  sympathize  with  you  in  this  sad  bereave¬ 
ment  (says  he)  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  his  cool  bravery 
and  undaunted  ardor  of  his  demeanor  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and 
the  gallant  manner  in  which  he  yielded  up  his  life  a  noble  sacrifice 
to  his  country’s  honor  and  independence. 

With  the  determination  to  conquer,  he  zealously  pressed  for¬ 
ward  to  the  enemy’s  line,  but  when  within  ten  paces  of  their  works, 
he  was  instantly  killed  in  the  manner  I  have  stated.  We  captured 
the  enemy’s  intrenchments  in  this  charge,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
brigade  confronting  us,  and  I  would  that  Hoyt  had  lived  to  rejoice 
with  us  over  our  success,  to  which  he  so  gallantly  contributed. 
He  was  a  good  soldier,  obedient  and  attentive  to  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  military  discipline.  Naturally  feeble  and  delicate,  nothing 
but  the  most  indomitable  will  and  a  determination  to  do  his  whole 
duty,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  his  belief  in  the  justice  and 
righteousness  of  our  cause  excited  and  enabled  him  to  bear  up 
under  the  severe  marching  and  exposure  which  we  all  experienced 
during  the  four  days  and  nights  preceding  the  battle  in  which 
he  feU. 
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The  same  estimable  qualities  which  marked  him  as  a  soldier 
adorned  his  character  in  the  domestic  and  social  circle.  As  a  son, 
as  a  brother  and  a  friend  he  was  ever  obedient,  affectionate  and 
faithful. 

Seldom  was  so  many  amiable  qualities  possessed  by  a  youth 
of  his  age.  He  was  ever  cheerful  without  levity,  though  he  was 
brave,  he  was  modest  and  retiring;  truth,  honesty  and  integrity 
were  fixed  principles  with  him.  He  was  beloved  by  all  that  knew 
him;  none  that  called  on  him  for  help  was  sent  empty  away;  in 
a  word  he  was  a  model  youth,  he  loved  and  obeyed  his  parents  in 
all  things,  and  remained  with  them  until  he  volunteered  to  go  to 
contend  for  honor,  freedom  and  home;  he  read  the  Scriptures 
daily,  he  had  read  his  Bible  through  time  and  again,  and  though 
not  a  professed  member  of  Christ’s  church,  there  is  cheering 
reasons  to  believe  that  he  was  a  subject  of  divine  grace,  and  had 
experienced  a  change  of  heart,  and  so  through  the  infiinite  mercy 
of  Christ  Jesus  we  trust  was  found  prepared  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  his  Maker  and  Judge.  In  view  of  these  facts,  may 
his  bereaved  parents  and  those  who  mourn  his  being  thus  taken 
away  be  comforted.  The  Lord  reigneth,  and  may  He  ever  be  to 
them  a  “very  present  help  in  the  day  of  trouble.” 

[Here  are  omitted  eight  lines  of  poetry.]  g  jjayne 

Southern  Watchman,  August  19,  1863. 

GENEALOGICAL  QUERY 

It  is  desired  to  obtain  information  about  the  Stone  and  Maxwell 
families  with  which  were  connected  Henry  D.  Stone  and  Anne 
Maxwell  his  wife.  Anne  Maxwell,  daughter  of  Thomas  Maxwell, 
married  first  Thomas  Oswald,  on  May  3,  1789.  Thomas  Oswald 
died  Nov.  26,  1790,  and  she  married  secondly,  on  Sept.  16,  1791, 
Henry  D.  Stone.  By  her  first  marriage  Anne  Maxwell  had  only 
one  child,  a  daughter  who  died  in  infancy;  but  by  her  second 
marriage  she  had  several  children,  of  whom  the  oldest  was  bom 
in  Liberty  County,  Oct.  6,  1793,  and  was  named  William  Desaix 
Stone;  apparently  the  family  lived  in  Savannah  from  about  the 
date  of  this  son’s  birth. 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  any  reader  can  furnish  data  regarding 
the  ancestry  or  history  of  Henry  D.  Stone  and  Anne  Maxwell. 
Was  the  Thomas  Maxwell  mentioned,  the  Thomas  Maxwell  who  was 
listed  as  being  denied  amnesty  by  the  British  after  the  capture 
of  Savannah  in  1778?  Send  any  information  to  Lieut.  Merrow  E. 
Sorley,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 
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WHO’S  WHO 

James  Horace  Bass,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Texas,  has  made 
a  detailed  study  of  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown  during  the  Civil 
War. 

Hester  Walton  Newton  teaches  history  in  the  South  Georgia 
Teachers  College,  at  CoUegeboro. 

David  M.  Potter,  Jr.  is  a  graduate  student  in  Yale  University, 
where  he  came  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Phillips.  He 
holds  the  M.  A.  degree  from  that  institution.  He  is  a  native  of 
Georgia. 

Lucien  E.  Roberts  is  professor  of  social  science  in  the  West 
Georgia  College,  at  Carrollton.  He  holds  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M. 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Walter  McDowell  Rogers  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  He  holds  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees. 
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The  History  of  Education  tn  Monroe  County  [Georgia].  By 
T.  E.  Smith,  Professor  of  Education,  Bessie  Tift  (College,  Forsyth, 
Ga.  (Forsyth,  Ga.;  Printed  by  Monroe  Advertiser,  1934.  Pp.  162.) 

Monroe  County,  lying  in  the  central  part  of  Georgia,  has  had  an 
unusual  educational  history.  No  other  county  in  the  state,  which 
does  not  have  a  large  city,  can  certainly  claim  the  variety  of  edu¬ 
cational  activities  and  the  actual  progress  which  adorns  this  county. 
The  basis  of  this  record  must  be  sought  in  the  substantial  virtues 
of  the  people  who  first  settled  this  region,  coupled  with  the  plant¬ 
ation  system  of  agriculture  made  possible  by  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  From  1821,  when  the  county  was  created  from  lands  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Creek  Indians,  until  1860,  the  Georgia  legislature 
chartered  in  this  county  thirty-seven  academies  and  colleges.  The 
second  college  for  women  in  the  state  was  located  at  Montpelier, 
was  called  the  Georgia  Episcopal  Institute  and  Christ  College,  and 
was  for  eight  years  presided  over  by  Bishop  Stephen  Elliott,  who 
developed  here  an  aristocratic  center  of  rare  culture.  In  1849 
the  legislature  charted  the  Forsyth  Female  Collegiate  Institute, 
the  thnrd  college  for  women  in  the  state,  which  has  come  down 
through  various  changes  in  name  and  management  to  the  present- 
day  Bessie  Tift  College.  In  addition  to  being  the  early  center  of 
higher  education  for  women,  Monroe  County  was  also  the  seat  of 
a  medical  college,  started  by  the  reformers  in  antebellum  medical 
practice  and  called  the  Southern  Botanical  Medical  College.  During 
the  same  time  this  urge  toward  higher  education  was  expressing 
itself,  the  county  was  making  commendable  progress  in  the  field 
of  common  school  education,  and  after  the  war  Negro  education 
went  forward. 

Professor  Smith  has  here  given  an  excellent  account  of  these 
things.  He  has  brought  sound  historical  training  to  his  aid  and  has 
through  an  investigation  of  the  many  sources  of  information  there¬ 
by  clothed  his  work  with  complete  authority  as  well  as  interest. 
The  chapters  of  this  book  originally  appeared  as  separate  articles 
in  the  Monroe  Advertiser,  and  for  this  reason,  as  the  author  states, 
do  not  blend  so  well  as  otherwise  might  have  been  the  case.  A 
work  as  excellent  as  this  one  deserves  better  mechanical  attention 
than  can  be  had  in  a  county  newspaper  office — and  this  is  not  to 
say  that  the  printers  did  not  apply  unusual  skill.  There  are  four¬ 
teen  well-executed  illustrations,  a  bibliography,  and  an  index. 
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The  Antialavery  Impulse,  18S0-18ii.  By  Gilbert  Hobbs  Barnes, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  (New  York; 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1933.  Pp.  x,  298.  $3.60.) 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  has  long  held  that  particular  glory  of 
being  the  patron  saint  of  the  abolitionists,  and  New  England  has 
been  given  the  credit  for  being  the  breeding  ground  of  that  crusade 
which  they  began.  These  things  are  traditional  history,  hallowed 
by  a  century  of  repetition;  but  it  now  seems,  according  to  the 
findings  of  Professor  Barnes,  that  historical  facts  have  been 
perverted.  Perhaps,  it  is  another  example  of  New  England 
annalists  making  the  most  of  a  little — such  as  the  Boston  Tea 
Party.  It  was  not  New  England  that  bred  the  abolitionist  impulse, 
but  western  New  York  and  the  Middle  West;  and  the  dynamic 
leader  was  not  Garrison,  but  the  vastly  important  though  little- 
known  Theodore  Weld.  This  antislavery  impulse  was  essentially  a 
religious  expression,  was  bom,  and  was  promoted  much  in  the 
.same  way  that  camp-meetings  drove  sinners  to  God. 

For  a  decade  the  movement  sped  along  this  track,  through 
local,  state,  and  sectional  societies,  through  the  amazing  activities 
of  the  promoters  of  petitions  to  be  sent  to  Congress,  and  through 
educational  developments  which  first  burst  out  vigorously  at  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  in  Cincinnati  but  which  soon  passed  on  to 
full  fruition  at  Oberlin  College.  Throughout  it  all,  the  hand  of 
the  self-effacing  Weld  was  guiding  the  movement,  though  Garrison 
with  his  unmeasured  invectives  was  attracting  the  attention  which 
he  so  much  liked  and  was  likewise  proving  a  stormy  trouble-maker. 

At  first,  the  movement  suffered  the  amazing  delusion  that  the 
Southern  slave-holders  could  be  won  over  by  villification ;  but  by 
1840  a  new  departure  was  to  set  in.  John  Quincy  Adams  originally 
interested  himself  in  the  petition  movement  ostensibly  to  protect 
the  sacred  right  of  petition;  but  after  the  failure  of  the  House  to 
censure  him  for  presenting  a  petition  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and 
after  the  triumphal  re-election  of  Joshua  Giddings  following  his 
resignation,  because  being  less  important  that  Adams  the  House 
had  censured  him,  the  antislavery  movement  now  came  out  as  an 
open  sectional  attack  on  the  South,  and  remained  so  until  it  broke 
up  the  Union.  Adams  now,  aided  by  the  resourceful  Weld,  became 
the  leader,  and  using  the  floor  of  the  House  as  his  sounding  board, 
carried  on  his  attacks  on  slavery  until  he  dropped  dead  at  his  post. 
The  original  impulse  was  thus  continued  but  through  a  different 
method ;  and  Professor  Barnes  holds  that  the  economic  issue 
played  little  part — it  was  the  moral  issue  that  overcast  the  sky. 
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Professor  Barnes  has  written  a  remarkable  book,  one"’ which 
cannot  go  unnoticed  in  all  future  appraisals  of  the  antislavery 
movement.  If  he  seems  to  have  made  the  story  too  simple,  it 
must  be  answered  that  he  was  not  writing  a  history  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  crusade.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  has  wrested 
the  laurels  from  New  England  and  Garrison;  that  he  has  mini¬ 
mized  the  economic  factors  and  has  ignored  other  forces  cannot 
be  much  condemned  here,  since  his  purpose  was  to  establish  the 
original  outstanding  impulse. 

Beauregard.  The  Great  Creole.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1933.  Pp.  xiv,  333.  $3.50.) 

This  book  is  imaginative  history  in  many  of  its  minor  details, 
but  since  it  was  written  by  one  who  is  more  a  novelist  than  a 
historian,  there  should  be  no  great  surprise.  As  a  presentation  of 
the  Great  Creole  it  is  a  distinct  success.  Beauregard  was  a  heroic 
figure  in  his  ancestral  background,  and  he  constantly  tried  to  live 
the  heroic  part  throughout  his  life.  At  times  he  seemed  to  be  the 
darling  of  fate,  and  at  times  he  was  the  victim  of  something  which 
also  might  be  called  fate.  Had  he  been  heroic  enough  at  certain 
crucial  moments,  he  might  have  ended  it  all  by  falling  on  his 
sword.  He  was  a  man  of  action.  He  would  win  the  Civil  War 
and  establish  Southern  Independence  by  a  bold  stroke  against  the 
North.  Concentrate  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy,  invade  the 
North  and  smash  the  morale  of  the  Yankees.  He  favored  an 
offensive  war,  not  a  defensive  one.  It  was  his  misfortune  and 
undoing  early  to  come  into  conflict  with  President  Davis  on  this 
very  issue,  and  Davis  never  ceased  to  pursue  him  with  petty  spite 
— ^which  appears  so  despicable  that  Mr.  Basso  can  see  nothing 
good  in  the  Confederate  President.  Beauregard  was  pushed  by 
Davis  from  one  end  of  the  Confederacy  to  the  other;  he  fought 
in  every  important  area  of  the  war;  and  he  was  destined  most  of 
the  time  to  fight  as  second  in  command.  After  the  war,  Beauregard 
is  best  known  for  his  connection  with  the  Louisiana  Lottery. 

Beauregard  lives  through  these  pages;  but  he  does  not  live 
his  whole  life,  for  Mr.  Basso  seems  more  interested  in  playing  with 
a  heroic  figure  than  in  recording  the  complete  life  history  of  a 
person.  The  period  of  his  life  after  the  Civil  War  is  less  ade¬ 
quately  done.  True  enough  there  was  no  great  heroic  strides, 
and  this  fact  likely  accounts  for  the  rapid  tapering  off.  Mr.  Basso 
writes  now  and  then  with  such  boldness  as  to  suggest  that  a  person 
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with  more  knowledge  would  use  more  caution.  To  state  that  the 
Mexicans  in  1845  had  not  "the  remotest  intention"  of  war  with 
the  United  States  (page  34),  is  to  indicate  that  nothing  has 
been  learned  since  the  days  when  the  abolitionists  perverted  the 
facts  of  the  Texan  troubles;  and  to  write  that  Polk  was  "an  in¬ 
significant  politician"  (page  34),  is  not  to  express  an  opinion  but 
to  misstate  a  fact.  It  might  also  be  noted  that  there  was  no  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  during  the  Civil  War  times  (page  142) ;  the 
Courier  and  the  Journal  were  not  combined  until  1868. 

Desertion  of  Alabama  Troops  from  the  Confederate  Army.  A 
Study  in  Sectionalism.  By  Bessie  Martin,  Ph.  D.  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1932.  Pp.  281.  $4.50.) 

Here  is  another  book  that  takes  the  glamor  out  of  war, 
and  more  particularly  out  of  the  Civil  War,  which  has  so  long  been 
glorified  by  orators  and  other  romancers.  Dr.  Martin  writes  clearly 
and  vividly;  she  tells  the  whole  story  for  Alabama,  with  enough 
generalization  and  not  too  much  particularization.  It  is  readable, 
a  quality  which  is  lacking  in  an  outrageously  large  number  of 
books  that  get  printed.  Dr.  Martin  has  explored  the  sources,  and 
in  her  search  for  facts,  she  has  levied  heavily  on  the  manuscript 
collections  in  the  national  archives  in  Washington.  Her  pages  have 
large  blocks  of  footnotes,  which  need  not  impede  progress  except 
as  one  stops  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  as  to  the  source  of  some  un¬ 
usually  interesting  or  remarkable  statement,  and  there  is  a  well- 
organizod  bibliography. 

This  book  is  called  in  its  sub-title  a  study  in  sectionalism;  and 
the  study  well-justifies  the  calling  prominent  attention  to  this 
aspect.  Alabama  no  less  than  the  nation  had  its  sections.  The 
northern  and  southeastern  part  of  the  state  were  poorer  in  soil  and 
consequently  in  the  mentality  of  its  people;  soldiers  from  these 
regions  deserted  in  greatest  numbers.  The  causes  of  desertion 
were  military  and  political  as  well  as  social  and  economical,  and 
if  one  would  have  an  elucidation  of  these  causes  the  book  will 
readily  explain.  Various  and  sundry  efforts  were  made  to  check 
desertion,  which  came  in  three  well-defined  waves  as  regards  time, 
but  none  was  successful.  People  in  time  of  the  war  and  since 
have  laid  a  great  share  of  the  blame  for  ultimate  defeat  for  the 
Confederacy,  to  the  plague  of  desertion,  with  the  causes  that  pro¬ 
duced  it.  This  is  an  excelent  book  and  should  be  read  by  all 
people  much  interested  in  the  Civil  War. 
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Indian  Justice.  A  Cherokee  Murder  Trial  at  Tahlequah  in  1840. 
As  Reported  by  John  Howard  Payne.  Edited  with  Introduction 
and  Footnotes  by  Grant  Foreman.  (Oklahoma  City;  Harlow  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  1934.  Pp.  xiv,  112.  |2.00.) 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  two  long  instalments  in  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  for  April  17  and  29,  1841,  of  John  Howard 
Payne’s  account  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Archilla  Smith.  In 
1836  Payne  came  to  Georgia  in  search  of  something  to  write  about, 
and  soon  he  became  much  interested  in  the  Cherokee  Indians. 
Georgia  was  in  the  process  of  driving  her  Indians  to  the  regions 
beyond  the  Mississippi  and  three  years  later  the  great  body  of 
them  left.  Still  interested  in  his  Cherokees,  Payne  in  1840  went 
to  the  Cherokee  nation  in  the  West  and  for  four  months  was  a 
guest  of  Chief  John  Ross.  While  he  was  there,  the  trial  of 
Archilla  Smith  took  place,  and  Payne  conceived  the  idea  of 
writing  a  full  account  of  it.  Smith,  a  Clherokee,  had  been  charged 
with  the  murder  of  another  Indian,  and  in  the  trial  which  lasted 
for  nine  days,  the  Cherokee  court  showed  itself  well  versed  in  the 
ways  of  Anglo-Saxon  judicial  procedure  and  justice.  Everything 
was  carried  out  in  a  digniihed  and  solemn  fashion.  The  first  jury 
was  unable  to  arrive  at  a  verdict,  and  a  new  trial  was  ordered. 
Smith  was  declared  guilty,  and  five  days  later  he  was  hanged  to 
the  limb  of  tree. 

Mr.  Foreman  has  edited  Payne’s  account  with  precision  and 
skill.  Footnotes  give  all  additional  information  necessary  for  an 
understanding  of  Payne’s  allusions  to  persons,  places,  and  events. 

The  Secession  Movement  tn  Alabama.  By  Clarence  Phillips 
Denman,  Ph.  D.  (Montgomery:  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  1933.  Pp.  xiv,  190.) 

This  is  an  attractive  little  volume,  well-written  and  authorita¬ 
tive.  Professor  Denman  has  investigated  a  great  many  sources, 
published  and  unpublished,  and  has  produced  a  book  which  should 
remain  as  a  permanent  authority  on  the  secession  movement  in 
Alabama.  He  begins  with  the  Wilmot  Proviso  and  ends  with 
Alabama’s  withdrawal  from  the  Union.  He  has  included  four 
interesting  maps  of  the  state  showing  the  location  of  slavery  and 
of  secession  sentiment. 
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